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FOREWORD 


This is the tenth edition of a booklet prepared by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour for the purpose 
of providing current information in a concise form on working and 
living conditions in Canada. 


In the preparation of this booklet the Economics and Research 
Branch wishes to acknowledge with thanks the assistance of the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration, the Employment 
Branch of the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Research 
Division of the Department of National Health and Welfare, the 
Labour and Prices Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
the Taxation Division of the Department of National Revenue, the 
Legislation and Canadian Vocational Training Branches of the 
Department of Labour, and the Canadian Teachers Federation. 


The information contained in this edition has been revised by 
Dr. P. H. Casselman with the assistance of Mr. H. R. Woods, and 
prepared for publication by Mr. R. A. Knowles, under the direction 
of Mr. J. P. Francis. 


W. R. Dymond 


Director, Economics and Research Branch 
Department of Labour, Canada. 
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INTRODUCTION 


People who come to live and work in a new country often find that many 
aspects of life are different from those to which they were accustomed at home. 
At first it may be difficult for them to understand and adopt the many new 
customs and practices. 


For the newcomer, one of the most encouraging features of Canadian life 
is that he may live where he chooses, work wherever he wishes and buy goods 
without restriction. In fact, since most things in Canada are comparatively free 
of regulation, the individual is at liberty to establish himself in his new country 
in the manner he or she feels is best. 

The main purpose of this booklet is to provide basic information on working 
and living conditions in Canada for those who are planning to emigrate to this 
country. Sources of additional information are also indicated. 

The booklet deals with employment, earnings, working conditions, educa- 
tional and training facilities, living conditions and social welfare services. 

Although it is designed primarily for the prospective immigrant himself, 
it may also help immigration officials and others working with newcomers. 
It is hoped that it will also serve a more general purpose as a source of current 
information on working and living in Canada. 


I—POPULATION AND EMPLOYMENT 


In the past half-century Canada has experienced a tremendous 
growth in population and industry, changing from a_ largely 
agricultural country to a highly industrialized modern nation. 
Canada’s density of population still contrasts sharply with that 
of most European countries. Women comprise approximately 
one-quarter of the working force. Seasonal extremes of climate 
interfere with year-round employment in a number of industries, 
including agriculture which now employs 692,000 people. 


Population 


Since the turn of the century, Canada’s population has more than tripled. 
At March 31, 1961, it was estimated to be 18,085,000 compared to 5,371,000 
in 1901. Since 1951, the rate of population growth has been about 3 per cent 
annually, while that of France and Western Germany has been about | per cent. 


Despite this rapid increase, the density of Canada’s population (number of 
persons per square mile of area) remains very low. It should be emphasized, of 
course, that a considerable part of her northland is very sparsely populated 
because the climate and terrain in that region make it inhospitable for general 
settlement under present conditions. Some comparisons of population, size 
and density are shown in Table 1. 


Table 1—Density of Population, Selected Countries 


Area Density Density 
in per per 

Square Square Square 
Country Year Population Kilometres Kilometre Mile! 
@anadase sete ee. ee LOGIE 1820855000229; 97423115 2 5 
Deninarkees ees 1958 4,515 ,0003 43,042 105 272 
eran Concerts oes. 1959 44,970,000 551,208 82 212 
HUN SAL meee ee 1959 9,917,000 93,030 107 DAG 
Stallyarrncscc seceten csc vcs 1959 49,055,000 301 , 226 163 422 
Netherlands................ 1958 11,186,000 32,450 345 894 
United Kingdom........ 1958 51,870,000 244,016 213 552 
Western Germany....... 1958 52,150,000 247,960 210 544 


1 1 square kilometre= 2.59 square miles. 

2 Estimate at March 31 by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
3 Provisional. 

Source: United Nations Demographic Yearbook 1959. 


The population is heavily concentrated in a long, narrow strip running 
along the southern part of Canada next to the United States border, from 
Halifax, Nova Scotia to Victoria, British Columbia. Nearly two-thirds of the 
people of Canada are in the southern part of the provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec, where the two largest cities, Montreal and Toronto, are located. 


In recent years, the most rapid population growth has been in the suburban 
areas on the perimeters of cities. Table 2 shows the metropolitan areas (city and 
suburban areas combined) that have grown the fastest during the most recent 
five years for which data are available. 


Table 2—Population Increases in Metropolitan 
Areas in Canada, 1951-1956 


Percentage 
Increase Population 
Metropolitan Area 1951-1956 1956 

EdmontonwAlbéertavyc cena eee eee. 44.5 251,004 
Calgary. Alber tater ce ee eer 42.5 200,449 
Halifax, -Nova"Scotian 442 4 on. eee eee 2226 164,200 
Toronto; Ontaniow. ce.) owen ce ere: eee PANGS 1,358,028 
Hamilton, Ontatlow.. sare at ee 20.4 327,831 
Londons Ontarlotee = aor tee ee eee 19.8 154,453 
Vancouver, British Columbial ee eee 18.3 665,017 
Ottawa Ontario ss. Bere ee ee 18.1 345 ,460 
Montréal, Ouebecsii.t pencaeceee ete eee 16.2 1,620,758 
St: Johniss Newfoundland see ene 15.9 77,991 
Victoria; British: Columbine ee eee 15.8 125,447 
Winnipes.Mamitobavas. sn ate ee eee SES) 409,121 

Total o..3 ames cet uh aes ere eee eee ee 5,699,759 


Source: Census of Canada 1956, Bulletin: 1-6, Table 8. 


The rural population in Canada in 1956 represented one-third of the total 
population, a lower proportion than in 1951. The number of people in northern 
Canada is small. The Yukon in 1960 had an estimated 14,000 inhabitants, the 
Northwest Territories an estimated 22,000. 

The Canadian population includes a large proportion of young people. 
Of every 100 people in the country in June 1960, it was estimated 34 were under 


15 years of age, 59 were between the working ages of 15 and 64, and 7 were 65 
years of age or over. 


Employment Trends 


Since 1901, the labour force in all major occupational groups, with the 
exception of those in agriculture, has increased to a remarkable degree. Chart 
1 shows the trend for five such groups—agriculture, service, manufacturing, 
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A small section of a massive hydro-electric generating station project; typical of the intensive development 
of Canada’s immense water resources. 


clerical and construction. Clerical occupations have shown the greatest increase 
since the turn of the century; being almost ten times that of 1901. 

The shift from an agricultural economy to a highly industrialized one is 
indicated by the changes in agricultural and manufacturing employment. At 
the beginning of the century, more than twice as many people were in agri- 
cultural jobs as in manufacturing. By 1951, however, there were about 200,000 
more factory workers than farm workers. As indicated in Table 3, this trend 
continued after 1951 and by 1960 the number of persons employed in the 
manufacturing industries was more than double those in agriculture. Manu- 
facturing now employs almost one and a half million people; more than any 
other industry in Canada. 
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Service industries, comprising schools, hospitals, government agencies, 
theatres, law firms, barber shops, laundries, hotels, restaurants and a variety 
of other establishments, experienced an employment growth of 25.6 per cent 
from 1955 to 1960 compared with 9.1 per cent in the manufacturing group. 
By 1960 an average of 1,463,000 people were employed in what has now become 
the second largest industrial group in Canada. 

By 1960, out of every 100 workers in the country, 25 each were employed 
in manufacturing and in the service industries, 17 in retail and wholesale trade, 
11 in agriculture and 7 each in the construction and transportation industries. 
The remaining five industries together employed 8 workers out of every hundred. 


Table 3—Employment in Canada, by Industry, 1955 and 1960 


(Yearly averages of employed, in thousands) 


Industry 1955 1960 

FES ELLt Oooo oo aa ae Re ac ee pe, 17 
TROLESTE Vii oyce. seer ee ern a EL ne ee 114 97 
Mining andi q tarry in cig eeecte eee eee ee 110 93 
Manufactuntig.t: sen meters te oh reese en en esis 1,470 
OMSTrUCH OI A cers coer ter, Rem en ne as ee 872 418 
Transportation, storage and communication................... 405 442 
Publicuutilities-4a=.... 1 etc ee eee 62 73 
MELA G Merete Gene cd an ee ee ees ae een ee 845 981 
Binancesinstjance-andirealvestate 0. tan eee eee 178 226 
SOIVICE PS o raeg te 0) teeth, ct ee i RR i tne 1,074 1,463 
(A BTICUICUTO RE, ee cee es ee meee ee tee ee 818 675 
Total leah ee Bee Soo 3,955 


1 Includes oil wells. 
Source: Labour Force Survey, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Male and Female Workers in Regions across Canada 


The geographical distribution of persons employed in Canada in 1960 
is shown in Table 4, and also the numbers of male and female workers, and the 
regional distribution of agricultural employees. 

Of the persons employed in 1960, over 37 per cent were in Ontario and 27 
per cent in Quebec. The three Prairie provinces employed 18 per cent, while 9 
per cent each were in the Pacific and Atlantic regions. 

Ontario had the largest proportion of women in its working population: 
29 per cent of her employed were women compared with 26 per cent each for 
Quebec and the Pacific region, and 25 per cent each for the Prairie and Atlantic 
regions. 

By far the greatest number of farm workers in the country, 42 per cent were 
in the Prairie provinces. The balance, 26 per cent were in Ontario; 20 per cent 


in Quebec; 8 per cent in the Atlantic provinces; and 4 per cent in the Pacific 
region. 
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The Prairie provinces possess one of the largest wheat-producing areas in 
the world. This accounts for their correspondingly large farm labour force. 
Statistics show that 26 per cent of all persons employed in the Prairie provinces 
in 1960 were farm workers. That is a much higher proportion than in any other 
region of Canada: 11 per cent of the employed in the Atlantic provinces were 
on farms, 8 per cent each in Quebec and Ontario, and 5 per cent in the Pacific 
region. 

Table 4—Distribution of Employed in Canada 
by Region and Sex, 1960 


(Yearly averages in thousands) 


Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairie Pacific 


ZN OrICUICURAl een eee 675 56 134 177 279 29 
Non-agricultural............. 5,280 451 1,497 2,062 7715 495 

Totalaee-* seer Foe 95) 5 O/Meeels OS ee 3 Ome O54: 524 
Miles ere ene sew ae 4,362 382 1,204 1,599 787 390 
Remales see 1,593 125 427 640 267 134 


Source: Labour Force Survey, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Unemployment in Canada 

People who may be considering emigration to Canada must keep in mind 
that many jobs in this country are highly seasonal. In a number of industries 
fewer jobs are available at certain seasons of the year. 


Chart 2 


PERSONS EMPLOYED IN CANADA, 1953 TO 1960 


(By quarters at February, May, August and November) 
Y Y 


Millions of Persons Millions of Persons 


7.0 7.0 


Actual Number 6.5 


6.0 


5.5 


4+ Seasonally Adjusted ee 5.0 


4.5 ee ee ee 4.5 


Dp eg 
1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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Outdoor work is curtailed in winter. Weather conditions also affect the 
supply of raw materials in some industries, and the demand for finished products 
in others. The number of opportunities for employment is also dependent on the 
ups and downs of retail trade, which reaches its peak period at Christmas, and 
on the busy and slack seasons in the entertainment and tourist industries. 


Chart 2 shows the basic upward trend of employment during recent years, 
together with the seasonal fluctuations. Additional details of seasonal employ- 
ment are given in Table 5, which shows some of the Canadian industries most 


Table 5—Seasonality of Employment in Selected Canadian Industries 


Percentage! 
Annual Seasonal 
Average of Variation 
Number of Month 
Employed of Maximum 
Selected Canadian Industries 1960 Employment Slack Season 


Forestry (chiefly logging) 


Central and Eastern regions.............. 48 ,523 We January to May 

British: Columbidyere eee ee 11,182 B33 December to May 
Construction 

BAIN Ss ecccsicreeee ts eee eee 133,475 26.8 January to May 

highways, bridges and streets............ 103 ,687 47.6 January to May 

penerairencinicenme eee ee D2 ee Wid | 36.2 January to May 
Manufacturing 

Meaty Products:,.c.test ee eee 30,264 9.6 February to July 

GAInYADTOCUCtSs. seeks ee eee 14,194 18.8 November to May 

cannedsand curedifishi.) eee 11,656 54.8 December to May 

canned and preserved fruit and 

NESCLADIES enn tere ee TS A2i3 67.4 December to May 

tobacco and tobacco products.......... 95205 BVA May to November 

pulpsand papermmaillsweee eee 65,880 8.5 December to May 

agriculture implements..................... 12,068 S502 September to January 
Electric light and power.........2.0.c.eo1e: 46,769 8.9 January to May 
Retaibtrade: 2 ask. cian. a ee ee eee 304,751 14.1 February to October 
Service 

hotels and restaurants.................0...... 70,967 P29 December to May 


1 These percentages are calculated by expressing the difference between the month of highest employment and 
the month of lowest employment in the specified industry as a percentage of the month of highest employment. 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


affected by seasonal variations, their slack periods, and the proportion of seasonal 
workers. In most industries employment, as a whole, does not change abruptly 
from the busy season to the slack season, but in an individual plant the 
transition may be sudden, especially if the plant (a lumber mill, for example) 
shuts down completely for part of each year. Agriculture, fishing and trap- 
ping, all highly seasonal, are not included in the Table. The seasonal amplitude 
of agriculture is between 30 and 40 per cent. 


In many industries severely affected by seasonal employment variations, 
it is frequently possible for workers to work overtime during the busy season, 
thus helping to offset the lower earnings of the. slack season. Also, it may be 
seen from the table that some of the leading seasonal industries are complemen- 
tary in their seasonal pattern; that is, their busy season may correspond with 
the slack season of another industry. As a result, some construction and some 
agricultural workers find employment in the logging industry during the fall 
and winter months. However, most seasonal industries have their peak em- 
ployment in the summer and trough in the winter. 


Problems concerning the measurement of unemployment may arise in any 
country. In Canada they are intensified by climate and geography. The severity 
of the Canadian winter imposes pronounced seasonal patterns on a number of 
important industries as has been indicated earlier. One effect of the off-season 
is to cause unemployment, since some men and women, who are laid off from 
seasonal industries, remain in the labour market in the hope of finding other 
employment. At the same time, however, the off-season provides other people 
with an opportunity for withdrawal from work—an opportunity which is accepted 
as customary. The seasonal jobs, in such industries as the canning of fish, fruit 
and vegetables for example, are largely filled by housewives and students who 
do not want employment on a year-round basis and who wish to return to their 
former status when the busy season is over. 


The seasonal problem is made somewhat more difficult by the uneven 
geographic distribution of Canadian resources and the regional specialization 
in certain industries. These geographic factors mean that alternative employment 
may, in fact, be very scarce in some of the areas most affected by seasonal declines 
in production. In such areas seasonal unemployment is usually high although 
the workers adjust themselves to these annual occurrences and in many instances 
seem to prefer this work pattern to moving elsewhere. 


The government of Canada, in co-operation with provincial and municipal 
governments and industry, has for many years carried on a program of education, 
promotion and research in an attempt to cope with the seasonal problem. For 
the past three winters the government has given direct financial assistance to 
municipalities to stimulate winter employment. While it is difficult to measure 
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The shopping centre shown here is an established feature in most modern suburban develop- 
ments. 


the impact of this assistance, it is estimated that in its third year of operation 
the program created almost two months of employment for well over 100,000 
workers on site. Many jobs were also created in industries which supply services 
and materials to the construction industry. 


Most of Canada lies within the temperate zone of the northern hemisphere 
where summers are relatively short and warm and winters are long and cold. 
Table 6 shows temperature, rainfall and annual hours of sunshine in different 
cities in Canada. This table, together with the map of Canada inside the back 
cover, will provide a general picture of the prevailing weather conditions in dif- 
ferent areas of the country. 


Unemployment insurance and other social measures related to the problem 
of unemployment are described in Chapter VII. 
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Table 6—Long Term Temperature and Precipitation Data for 21 
Selected Cities in Canada 


Precipitation 

Average ——_—_______—— _ Average 

Temperature Average Number Annual 

(Degrees F.) Annual of Hours of 

Jan. Jul. Inches Days Sunshine 

Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island..... 19 67 43.13 156 1,856 
Halitaxe Nova SCOUA s+ set eee 24 65 54.26 159 1,835 
Fredericton, New Brunswick.................... 14 67 41.90 146 1,876 
PATRI Caley UC DOC her ee neat teen: anther 4 65 38.77 174 1,802 
MonticalpOucbecher es eae tee 15 70 41.80 160 1,803 
Fortwalliams Ontario eee ee 8 63 31.59 137 ads 
Kapuskasing, Ontario... ccceceeeeee — i 63 27.99 142 1,646 
Oitawas Ontario -ae eee ee eee ee eee 12 69 34.89 146 2,009 
HOLONLO Ontario aes ee ee ee. D3} 71 30.93 149 2,048 
Ghurchill Manitobaseenraee eee —16 55 13.87 101 1.525 
Wannipes a Vianit@ba er sn teenrt mene fis 1 68 (D7 117 2,124 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan...........0...c0c00 7 68 14.60 103 2,268 
Prince Albert, Saskatchewan.................... — set OS 15.60 119 ZANOT 
Resinagsaskatchewane. seen yee Z, 67 15.09 113 2,294 
KSaloar vec Al Detter mea a mies nes cera! 16 62 17.47 105 2,245 
EdmontonwAlbertateessiysceis ane eee 8 63 17.63 126 PINAR) 
Prince George, British Columbia............ 15} 60 22.16 166 1,784 
Salmon Arm, British Columbia................ 23 68 19.58 114 1,786 
Vancouver, British Columbia.................. 38 64 56.83 ip W832 
Wictonlay Britishi@olumbiar. eee 39 60 26.18 145 PL SAV 
Dawson, Yukon Temitonyaes ween —16 60 13) 119 1,655 


Source: Federal Department of Transport, Meteorological Branch. 


Agriculture 

Agriculture is the largest primary industry in Canada and occupies an 
important place in the economy, even though expanding secondary and other 
industries have attracted workers from it in recent years. The proportion of 
persons employed in agriculture in Canada, in relation to all persons employed, 
decreased from 16.9 per cent in 1951, to 11.3 per cent (675,000 people) in 1960. 

Canadian farms are primarily family farms, operated by the owners with 
the help of their family and some employed labour. Only a small percentage of 
the farms are operated by tenants. 


The number of farms has also declined in recent years. In 1951 there were 
623,000 farms in Canada, compared with only 575,015 in 1956—a reduction of 
nearly 8 per cent in five years. Existing farms, however, are larger than in earlier 
years. The total farm acreage in Canada in 1956 was about 174 million acres. 
The distribution of farm land by region is shown in Table 7. 


The size of farms in Canada is related to the type of farming practised. 
The largest farms are in the prairie provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
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Alberta, where grain growing, which normally involves large acreages, predom- 
inates. Mixed farms, combining feed-grain cultivation and beef cattle raising, 
are also common in some parts of the prairies and, these too, utilize large 
acreages. 

In the central provinces of Ontario and Quebec, farm acreages are usually 
smaller. There the raising of livestock including dairy cattle is most common. 
The southern part of Ontario is largely a fruit and vegetable growing area. 

Livestock and mixed farming are most common in the Atlantic provinces 
although some areas specialize in fruit farming. Farms in these provinces are 
about the same size as in Ontario and Quebec. 

Many kinds of farming are also carried on in British Columbia, although 
the livestock farm predominates. The farms range in size from a few very large 
grain and beef cattle farms in the Peace River district in the northern part of 
the province, to the smaller dairy and poultry farms, and fruit and vegetable 
farms of 10 to 50 acres located along the river valleys. 

Canadian farmers depend to a great extent on mechanization of farm opera- 
tions. Much of the field work is done mechanically. Most Canadian farmers own 
machinery such as tractors, trucks, mowing machines and grain binders, grain 
combines and threshers. Most specialized dairy farms are equipped with 
milking machines; many have automatic feeders and waterers, automatic litter 
carriers and semi-automatic stable cleaners. More than three quarters of the 
farms in Canada have electric power, on the use of which many of the machines 
depend. Quite apart from mechanization, farmers have raised their production 
by using higher quality cattle and by the increasing use of artificial breeding 
to improve the quality of their stock. The use of better seeds, fertilizers and weed 
killers is raising field production. 


Table 7—Farms in Canada, Showing Total Acreage and 
Average Size, by Region, 1956 


Average 

Number Total Size 
of Farms Acreage (Acres) 

Newfoundland. 02.37), 0:34 ee oes ears. 2,387 71,814 30 
Prince. Edward. island::,, a) haraees eee eee 9,432 1,065,463 113 
Nova Scotia’: 6:1. eet) eee ee 21,075 2,115,642 132 
New Brunswitkin.. cc ee ae ane meee ee ee 22016 2,981,449 135 
Quebec Re Sera Te ence oa hin ect atan az te 122,617 15,910,128 130 
Ontario sith htt boos ig teeethc kre care eee Se OD 140,602 19,879,646 141 
Manitoba.) oosa\ccane ee ee 49,201 17,931,817 365 
Saskatchewan’? ji. nce 40 ieee ed eee 103,391 62,793,979 607 
Alberta rains 0 eels tags PAERRTT A ae ec OR pn eae a 79 ,424 45 ,970, 395 579 
British Columbine. :1.:0 ae eee eee 24,748 4,538,881 183 
MUKOM. ce ccectosnnennn Cn nn eee 22. GATT. 0. eget 

ey tll EP eapner is Sp cep eae PON ha fy ov SD), 015m 1739235691 302.5 


a EE Ee eR ee aia gee a ge ar ee 
Source: Census of Canada 1956, Bulletins: 2-1 to 2-11. 
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Like most agricultural countries, Canada has federal legislation designed 
to give price stability to the marketing of farm products, and legislation to give 
protection to farm co-operatives and producer marketing boards. 


Farm workers are not eligible for such benefits as unemployment insurance 
and are not covered by legislation governing hours of work. Workmen’s com- 
pensation is available to them in nine provinces; however, since it is optional 
for a farm employer to provide workmen’s compensation for his workers, the 
employee should find out from the farmer whether or not this insurance has 
been arranged. 


The Canadian Farm Credit Corporation, with headquarters in Ottawa, 
provides long-term and short-term loans to farmers for the purpose of starting 
new farms or improving the ones they already own. Loans are also available 
through Farm Home Improvement and provincial farm loan schemes. 


Information about farming in Canada may be obtained by writing to the 
federal Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, or to the provincial departments of 
agriculture, usually located in the capital city of each province. The departments 
of agriculture, in addition to answering specific questions, provide a wide range 
of bulletins, usually free of charge, on agricultural subjects. In addition, the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa, provides information on farm labour and farm 
working conditions. 

Prospective immigrants may address farming enquiries to the Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration in Ottawa or to the regional settlement super- 
visors of that Department, located at various points in Canada. Officers of this 
Department are prepared to advise immigrants on the best places to start 
farming, the best systems of farming to follow, and how to arrange loans for 
buying equipment or land. 
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1I—FINDING A JOB 


Government and certain private agencies are available to help 
the immigrant find a suitable job. Many occupations may call 
for somewhat different qualifications from those required in 
other countries. Those who wish to go into business for themselves 
should enquire about credit arrangements and licensing (see end 
of chapter). 


Employment Agencies 


There are several different ways in which a person may find out about 
available jobs in Canada. 

Open to everyone is the National Employment Service of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission with more than 200 offices throughout the country. 
At these offices workers apply for jobs and employers look for employees. One 
advantage of this country-wide employment service is that if workers cannot 
be found in one part of the country the employment office there will advise other 
offices of this fact. In this way, job seekers learn of opportunities in other parts 
of Canada as well as in their own district, although the vast distances to be 
travelled sometimes deter workers from taking advantage of opportunities 
elsewhere. The National Employment Service offices have special sections for 
the placement of professionals, women, and other particular groups of workers. 
This is a free public employment service maintained by the federal government 
for all residents of Canada. . 

In addition to the National Employment Service, immigrants may use the 
facilities of the Settlement Division of the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration. Immigration and settlement officers assist all immigrants, including 
those who wish to establish their own businesses or to settle on farms. 

A number of private agencies, usually of a charitable nature, also assist 
immigrants in finding employment in Canada. 

Finally, immigrants, like all other residents may get in touch with employers 
on their own initiative or in answer to advertisements for vacant positions 
appearing in newspapers or other publications. 

Newcomers to Canada must expect to find conditions of employment 
different from those in their own country and should not be disappointed if 
they do not immediately obtain the kind of work in which they are most in- 
terested. Canadians are accustomed to moving from their current job to a better 
one as they see opportunities develop. Many successful people have begun with 
jobs that they realized were below their full capabilities, and have gradually 
succeeded in finding the kind of employment in which they could realize their 
full potential. 
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Qualifications 


In Canada as elsewhere, many jobs require special training and proof of 
competence. In addition, some general qualifications are important when a 
newcomer looks for a job in Canada, and these are discussed below. 


Ability to speak and to understand English, or French if the 
LANGUAGE newcomer Settles in a French-speaking community, is essential 

in many occupations. Use of the language is an important factor 
in most jobs since proper communication between the worker and his superiors 
as well as his co-workers depends upon it. In hazardous occupations a knowledge 
of the language becomes vital, for the worker must be able to understand the 
safety instructions and the protective measures provided by the employer. The 
ability to speak English or French is also imperative in occupations where 
contact with the public is involved to any great extent. There are, of course, 
a number of occupations (i.e., stenography, reporting, writing, teaching) in 
which the use of the language practically constitutes the job. 


Persons contemplating emigration to Canada, therefore, would be well 
advised to start learning one of the two official languages of the country, if 
they are not already proficient in either of them, before leaving their present 
homeland. Once they have arrived, immigrants who wish to continue their 
studies will find that language courses are available, usually at night school, in 
major communities across Canada either entirely free of charge or for a small fee. 
It should be noted that languages, other than English or French, are also 
practical assets in certain occupations in which translating and interpreting 
are important requirements. Of course, the potential demand in this field tends 
to be concentrated in large urban centres and is influenced by the kinds of 
industries and other businesses existing in one centre or another. 


EXPERIENCE Previous work experience is an asset when it is related to the 
type of work which the immigrant is seeking in Canada. 


General business knowledge, administrative experience and experience in 
dealing with different kinds of people are, of course, useful in almost any work. 
On the other hand, a knowledge of particular machine methods or specific 
industrial processes may not be as useful in Canada as in the immigrant’s 
country of origin because of different methods and standards. An immigrant 
possessing outstanding manual skill may find that the operation which he was 
able to perform skilfully by hand in his former country is done entirely by 
machine in Canada. Nevertheless, familiarity with the skills of almost any of 
the traditional trades will be very useful. 


In Canada, as in a number of other industrialized countries, 
AGE AND SEX the older worker can be at a disadvantage when applying 
for a job in competition with younger applicants. For recent 
immigrants, who may already be at a disadvantage when competing with Canadian 
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citizens because of their lack of knowledge of the language or of Canadian customs, 
the factor of age could be a deciding one. 


There are many reasons, some based on prejudice, why the older worker 
usually has more difficulty in finding employment than the younger. For one 
thing, young people are generally preferred to older people because they can be 
hired at a lower initial salary and then trained to suit the wishes and plans of the 
employer. In addition, young persons are considered to be more versatile and 
quicker in their work than older persons. The practice of having compulsory 
pension plans in many large organizations also makes it harder for the older 
worker to gain employment since the employer’s contribution to the pension 
plan is larger for older than for younger workers. 


On the other hand, it is also recognized that the older worker has many 
qualities to offer such as skill, dependability and maturity of judgment. In 
recent years the federal Department of Labour and the National Employment 
Service have done much to persuade employers that there are advantages in 
hiring older workers. 

Theoretically all occupations are open to workers of both sexes. In practice, 
however, women are more likely to find employment in the occupations tradi- 
tionally performed by women in Canada, i.e., clerical (including stenographic) 
operations, service and sales occupations, teaching and nursing. In the manu- 
facturing industries, textiles and clothing establishments and manufacturers 
of electrical supplies are the largest employers of women. Some of the jobs 
commonly considered “‘women’s jobs” are also among the lower-paid occupations 
in the country. 

Although some difficulties still exist regarding the employment of women 
in occupations not considered to be women’s jobs, well-trained women are 
making headway even in predominantly male occupations. Since the Second 
World War, employers have been less reluctant than before to employ married 
women so that large numbers of them are now working in many occupations. 


There are a number of positions in Canada for 
CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP which one of the conditions of employment is 

that the applicant be either a Canadian citizen or 
a British subject. These are largely jobs at certain levels in the public service. 
Only in rare instances do private employers—and they employ by far the greatest 
number of workers in the country —require Canadian citizenship as a condition 
of employment. 


In addition to any other qualifications, employers in 
PERSONAL QUALITIES Canada, as elsewhere, require certain basic personal 

qualities of a candidate for a job. What these qualities 
are, and their relative importance, vary with the job. In general, however, they 
include a pleasing personality, mental alertness, good judgment and depend- 
ability. 


Ei, 


The machinist must bring qualities of dependability and alertness to his job, to succeed in a new land. 
Often he must be ready to adapt his skills to unfamiliar job requirements. 


It is important for the immigrant to recognize that as far as these personal © 
qualities are concerned, he will be competing with Canadian citizens. In cases 
where other qualifications are equal, therefore, whether or not an employer 
selects an immigrant over a Canadian citizen will depend on the degree of these 
personal qualities that he is convinced the immigrant possesses. Furthermore, 
the immigrant’s success in the job and rate of promotion will depend on his 
job performance which will involve to a considerable extent a demonstration 
of these personal qualities. 


The immigrant at the beginning may have to 
THE WORKER'S ATTITUDE undertake work which is unfamiliar to him. 

Whether or not he is happy in his work will be 
iargely determined by his attitude towards his job. As a general rule immigrants 
should not expect to begin at the top in their line of work and, above all, they 
should not expect to make a fortune overnight. Even men of outstanding ability 
may have to wait a while before their ability is recognized and rewarded. 
The best advice to immigrants in this connection is: ‘‘Do not expect too much 
of your new job at the beginning; take any kind of work, if necessary, and work 
hard at it. At the same time watch for openings in which your ability or knowledge 
would be better utilized and be ready to take advantage of them.” 
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Collective agreements between labour unions and employers 
SENIORITY in Canada usually contain provisions relating to seniority 

rights, except in industries which experience major seasonal 
fluctuations in employment such as construction and logging. These provisions, 
as a general rule, recognize the worker’s length of service with the employer in 
the case of such matters as layoffs, rehirings following layoffs, promotions, and 
choice of vacations. 

Newly-employed workers, whether immigrants or Canadian citizens, should 
acquaint themselves with their employer’s seniority policy. In cases where 
seniority is recognized as a major factor in determining which workers will be 
laid off, or rehired or promoted, they should realize that they are at a considerable 
disadvantage when compared with workers who have been in the employ of the 
firm for many years. 


The Skiiled and Technical Worker 


Non-professional workers make up the largest proportion of the labour 
force in Canada—about 92 per cent. Most are wage or salary earners; the rest 
are in business for themselves (see page 26). 


A good education is to the advantage of the 
EDUCATION AND TRAINING - applicant in most occupations. Even if at 

the beginning the worker finds that his educa- 
tion does not profit him directly, he will later discover that it is helping him to 
get ahead more quickly. 

Because of the outstanding developments in technology and mechanization 
in Canada during recent years, the immigrant will find that a good background 
of technical knowledge obtained through experience or formal technical 
training is of great value. Immigrants will be well advised to bring with them 
evidence of training received and of courses completed. 


In a number of skilled trades in Canada persons are required 
CERTIFICATION to obtain a certificate of competence before being permitted 

to practice the trade. Usually these are trades that involve 
a period of apprenticeship training (see Table 16, p. 54). Certification may be 
required by the province in which the person plans to work, or by the municipal- 
ity, or by both. A person planning to emigrate to Canada with the aim of 
working in a skilled trade should enquire from a Canadian immigration official 
if certification for his trade is needed in the community in which he intends to 
settle, and to what extent his training and experience in this trade will be of use 
to him in Canada. 


In a large section of Canadian industry, membership 
UNION MEMBERSHIP in trade unions is voluntary. In some industries, a 
“union shop” agreement is in force, requiring a 
worker to join the certified union when he is hired. In a much smaller group of 
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industries, the “‘closed shop” type of agreement may be in force, and a worker 
must be a qualified member of his trade union in order to find employment in 
the field of his occupational skill. 


Application to join a Canadian labour union is made on a form provided 
by the union. Some craft unions require evidence of an applicant’s competence 
before admitting him to membership. Evidence of having qualified under the 
provincial regulations for licensing or for competence certificates will, as a rule, 
be sufficient, although some unions establish competence tests of their own. 
Upon acceptance of his application, the new member must generally pay an 
initiation fee and thereafter the regular monthly dues. These vary from one 
union to another and even from one local to another of the same union. The 
initiation fee may range from $1.00 to $25.00 but is usually $5.00; some, how- 
ever, may be considerably higher. Membership dues are normally $1.00 to 
$4.00 a month but may again be higher. 


Some collective agreements contain clauses providing that union dues will 
be automatically deducted from the member’s pay cheque. For further informa- 
tion regarding union organization, see Chapter IV. 


Qualifications for Professionals 


About 8 per cent of Canada’s labour force is composed of professional 
workers, the term “professional”? usually meaning occupations requiring 
university training or specialized training above the secondary school level, and 
considerable work experience. 


Many professions in Canada have professional associations, e.g., the 
Canadian Medical Association, the Association of Professional Engineers, or 
the Canadian Institute of Chartered Accountants, and it is customary for 
persons practising these professions to belong to such a representative associa- 
tion. Usually the associations have a national headquarters and provincial 
branches. In some provinces, the licensing of professional persons for work in 
the province is controlled by the respective professional associations. Persons 
wishing to practise a given profession, therefore, must apply for a license to the 
branch of their professional association in the province in which they wish to 
establish themselves. However, this is not necessary for all professions. In the 
occupations discussed individually below, if a license from a professional 
organization is required, the fact is mentioned. 


To qualify for a license, the applicant may be required to pass an examina- 
tion or give other proof of competence to practise his profession. Successful 


candidates are registered by the respective professional associations as licensed 
to practise. 


Professional persons coming to Canada from other countries may not be 
able to obtain positions in their specializations immediately. It will, of course, 
be an advantage if they have a good knowledge of English, or of French if they 
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expect to work in French-speaking communities. They will also be well-advised 
to become acquainted as soon as possible with local customs, business methods, 
economic conditions, and laws and regulations. 


Newcomers to Canada, trained in such professional fields as engineering or 
architecture, can be employed immediately if jobs are available and a fully 
qualified Canadian professional takes responsibility for their work. They 
cannot work on their own account before meeting certain professional require- 
ments and passing certain examinations. Doctors, dentists, pharmacists and 
lawyers, on the other hand, cannot take positions in their respective fields until 
they have fulfilled certain requirements. These may include additional formal 
training, a term of work experience, and examinations. Doctors may, however, 
work as assistants and internes. 


The requirements to be fulfilled for the practice of a number of selected 
professions are outlined below. Pamphlets setting out the requirements of a 
number of professional occupations may be obtained from the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration. 


Chartered accountants and certified public 
ACCOUNTANTS, BOOKKEEPERS accountants must belong to their respective 

professional organizations before being 
allowed to practise. Each province has its own professional accountants’ 
organization, but information may be obtained from the following national 
bodies: The Canadian Institute of Chartered Accountants, 69 Bloor Street 
East, Toronto, Ontario, and the Canadian Institute of Certified Public Account- 
ants, 228 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ontario. 


Bookkeepers can take jobs immediately if openings are available and their 
qualifications meet the requirements of the individual employers, for they are 
not usually classified as professional and do not require certification. 


A university degree in agriculture is needed to practise 
AGROLOGISTS  agrology in Canada. In addition, six of Canada’s ten provinces 

require membership in the provincial agriculturists’ associa- 
tion. New Canadians are considered for membership on an individual basis, 
according to their qualifications. Information may be obtained from the 
Agricultural Institute of Canada, 176 Gloucester Street, Ottawa, Ontario. 


The practice of architecture in Canada is controlled by provincial 
ARCHITECTS _ regulations in all provinces except Prince Edward Island. Under 

these rules, all architects must be certified before beginning 
practice on their own account. Newcomers to Canada are advised to get in touch 
with the architects’ association of the province in which they wish to practise 
or with the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, 88 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa, 
Ontario. 
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In general, immigrants who are graduates from European dental 
DENTISTS schools and who wish to practise in Canada are required to attend 

an approved dental school in Canada for periods which vary from 
province to province, and to graduate from that school. In some provinces the 
applicant must be a Canadian citizen, or have resided in Canada for a specified 
period of time. In addition to the above requirements, all applicants before 
they can obtain a licence must pass the examination set by the Dental Council 
of Canada or by the dental board of the province in which they plan to practise. 
Further information may be obtained from the Canadian Dental Association, 
234 St. George Street, Toronto, Ontario. 


In Canada an “engineer’’ is usually a graduate in engineering 
ENGINEERS from a recognized university, or an appropriately qualified 

member of a professional engineering association. An individual 
may not legally call himself a “professional engineer’ unless he is registered 
with the Professional Engineering Association in his province. Requirements for 
registration vary somewhat from province to province but generally include 
graduation in engineering from a recognized university or the equivalent, two 
years of appropriate experience after graduation, residence in the province in 
which application for registration is made and a certificate of good character. 


The Provincial Associations recognize a substantial number of engineering 
degrees from universities in all parts of the world. Individuals who do not 
hold such a degree are required to pass written examinations before being 
granted registration. Definite rulings on individual cases are only obtainable after 
the applicants have become residents of Canada, although a prospective immi- 
grant may be informed prior to his arrival in Canada whether or not his qualifica- 
tions are recognized at the time of his enquiry. 


Detailed information may be obtained from the Canadian Council of 
Professional Engineers, 77 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa, or from the Provincial 
Associations of Professional Engineers. 


Enquiries about engineering prospects in Canada may also be directed to the 
Engineering Institute of Canada, 2050 Mansfield Street, Montreal, Quebec, 
or to one of its branch offices located in principal cities across the country. 
The Engineering Institute includes among its functions the publication of infor- 
mation and the promotion of research in the field of engineering. 


Engineers coming to Canada from other countries will probably be able to 
obtain employment within a reasonable time, particularly if they are recent 
graduates in engineering. When jobs are available, they can be employed 
immediately in a variety of engineering tasks if a properly licensed engineer 
takes responsibility for the work done. Generally speaking, newcomers would 
be well-advised to take employment with a firm or an individual employer for 
a period of time rather than to start out on their own immediately. 
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To obtain a forester’s position in Canada usually requires a 
FORESTERS bachelor’s degree in forestry or a related science. In the case 

of research work, some positions require post-graduate degrees 
at the master’s or doctor’s level, or equivalent related experience. 


Generally speaking, membership in a professional association is not a 
prerequisite for the practice of forestry in Canada. However, four provinces 
(New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia) have legislation 
covering professional foresters. In all four provinces, foresters who are not 
members of the professional organization may obtain employment in forestry 
but may not be eligible to hold certain top level positions. To obtain more 
specific details about the regulations in these four provinces the applicant should, 
before immigrating to Canada, communicate with the Canadian Institute of 
Forestry, 10 Manor Road West, Toronto 7, Ontario. 


Admission to the Bar in Canada is governed by the law society 
LAWYERS of each province, which requires the newcomer to pass Canadian 

law examinations and to pay admission fees. Most law societies 
also require that a candidate be a Canadian citizen or a British subject. 


Because of similarities in legal practice in Canada and the United Kingdom, 
British lawyers usually have no difficulty in passing the Canadian law examina- 
tion. European lawyers, however, may find it necessary to undertake additional 
legal training in order to qualify in Canada. 


Additional information concerning the practice of law in Canada may be 
obtained from the Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian Bar Association, 
Mr. Ronald C. Merriam, 77 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa, Ontario. 


General hospitals in Canada usually employ only nurses who 
NURSES are registered with the provincial registered nurses’ associations. 

In the provinces of Quebec, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland 
and Manitoba, a person is not permitted to practise without being registered 
and without having obtained a licence from the province. In the other provinces 
of Canada, a person (male or female) may practise as a nurse but not as a 
registered nurse, unless holding the qualifications required for registration. 
It is customary for nurses to work towards registrations at a slightly lesser rate 
of salary until they qualify. 


A nurse planning emigration to Canada should, therefore, first find out 
whether or not she is eligible to qualify for registration in the province in which 
she intends to practise. For nurses from the United Kingdom, the qualifications 
required usually include current state registration and the possession of Part 1 
of the Central Midwifery Board Certificate. Among the requirements for nurses 
from other countries are graduation from a recognized school of nursing after 
sound training in general nursing, including an accepted course in midwifery 
or obstetrics; current registration with an established nurses’ association, if 
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one exists in the country in which the nurse received her training; and a working 
knowledge of English or French. 


Additional information may be obtained from the Canadian Nurses’ 
Association, 74 Stanley Street, Ottawa, Ontario. 


To practise optometry in Canada it is necessary to have 
OPTOMETRISTS a licence granted by a provincial association of optom- 

etrists. For newcomers the requirements include proof 
of training comparable to that of graduate optometrists in Canada. Further 
information may be obtained from the Canadian Association of Optometrists, 
159 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario. 


The provinces of Quebec and British Columbia have special, somewhat more 
difficult, requirements. A newcomer planning to practise in these provinccs 
should make enquiries from the association of optometrists of the province 
concerned, or from the Canadian Association mentioned above. 


A pharmacist coming to Canada will have to meet the 
PHARMACISTS academic and practical training requirements of, and pass 
the examinations approved by, the Pharmaceutical Council 
of the province from which he expects to obtain a licence to practise. Enquiries 
may be addressed to the Canadian Pharmaceutical Association, Inc., 221 Victoria 
Street, Toronto 1, Ontario, or to the Pharmaceutical Council of the province 
concerned. 
The registration of medical practitioners 
PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS is a provincial rather than a national 
responsibility and every province has a 
medical council authorized to decide upon the suitability of candidates for such 
registration. Some of the councils have power to accept without examination 
certain classes of candidates qualified in Great Britain, but otherwise examina- 
tions are usually imposed. The provincial medical councils may hold the 
examinations themselves, but for the most part they employ the Medical 
Council of Canada, 77 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa, Ontario, to do so. 


In order to obtain the “enabling certificate” offering admission to the exam- 
inations of the Medical Council of Canada, the candidate must fulfil the require- 
ments of the provincial medical council, which in some cases may include 
further study, or hospital service, or examination in the basic medical subjects 
such as anatomy, physiology, biochemistry, pathology, bacteriology, and 
pharmacology. The examinations may be taken in either English or French. The 
Council qualification renders the holder eligible for registration by the provin- 
cial medical council which furnished his enabling certificate although not neces- 
sarily by the others, unless he meets their own standards of suitability. The 
Province of Quebec requires Canadian citizenship before granting registration. 
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Several Canadian provinces have laws governing the 
PHYSIOTHERAPISTS practice and licensing of physiotherapists. Since these 

laws vary from province to province, immigrant physio- 
therapists who wish to practise in Canada should apply to the Canadian 
Physiotherapy Association, care of the University of Toronto, for further 
information. 


Professional persons who 
SCIENTISTS (PURE AND NATURAL SCIENCES) have specialized in sciences 

which make up the pure and 
natural science group (such as chemistry, physics, mathematics, or biology) do 
not usually have to obtain special licences or join professional organizations 
before practising. Applicants, whether newcomers to Canada or Canadian 
citizens, are hired, when jobs are available, on the basis of their academic 
qualifications, work experience, demonstrated ability and other personal 
characteristics. 


Qualifications required for teaching in Canada vary from one 
TEACHERS province to another. Teachers trained outside Canada must, 

therefore, refer their qualifications to the registrar of the Depart- 
ment of Education of the province in which they seek employment. The provin- 
cial Registrar is also in a position to provide information on opportunities for 
employment within his province, although the actual hiring of teachers is done 
by local school boards in cities, towns or municipalities. The job vacancies 
are usually advertised in the local newspapers during the spring, afd enquiries 
regarding jobs should be made at that time. Once the teaching Jobs are filled 
for the fall season a teacher may have to wait another year before securing 
employment. 

To teach in elementary schools a teacher is usually required to have had 
four or five years of secondary schooling (depending on the province), and, in 
addition, a year at a recognized teachers’ training school or college. A teaching 
certificate is issued by the provincial Department of Education upon proof of 
adequate qualifications. 

Requirements for teaching in a secondary school usually include university 
graduation with a bachelor of education degree or a degree in some other 
specialization with at least one additional year at a teacher’s college. 

Teachers at the university or college level are not normally required to have 
a teacher’s certificate. They are directly hired by the university or college on 
the basis of their ability, education, and experience. Fluent knowledge of 
English, or French if the teacher wishes to work in French-language universities, 
is of course essential. 

Additional information regarding the teaching profession may be obtained 
by writing to the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, 444 MacLaren Street, Ottawa, 
Ontario. 
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This immigrant, originally a mechanic, studied tobacco growing in Canada. Now operates his own tobacco 
farm in Brantford, Ontario. 


Veterinarians must be graduates in veterinary science from 
VETERINARIANS an accredited university, and must become members of the 

veterinary association of the province in which they wish 
to practise. 

A newcomer wishing to practise veterinary medicine must submit his 
qualifications to the Committee on Education of the Canadian Veterinary 
Medical Association, the national headquarters of the various provincial 
veterinarians’ associations. A veterinarian whose qualifications are not approved 
by the Committee may be asked to write an examination or to attend a Canadian 
veterinary college for additional training. 

Enquiries may be addressed to the secretaries of the various provincial 
veterinarians’ associations or to the Canadian Veterinary Medical Association, 
P.O. Box 416, Ottawa 2, Ontario. 


Persons in Business for Themselves 


A large number of people in Canada are in business for themselves, their 
occupations varying widely and their enterprises ranging from the one-man 
business to the large corporation. 
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Many of them are professional people, skilled tradesmen and others who 
provide a service, e.g., business consultants, financial advisors, real estate 
salesmen, painters, stonemasons, electricians, plumbers, and barbers. A farm 
operator nearly always owns his farm in Canada, and many retail stores and 
small manufacturing establishments are owned and operated by individuals. 


Persons planning to start their own business need an adequate amount of 
capital and would profit by establishing a good credit rating with a bank or 
other lending agency. 


Persons in foreign countries, interested in migrating to Canada to establish 
a small business enterprise should contact the nearest office of the Canadian 
Government Immigration Service or the Trade Commissioner’s Office of the 
Canadian Department of Trade and Commerce, or direct their enquiry to the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Immigration Branch, Ottawa. 
In Canada information regarding the setting up of a business may be obtained 
from the municipal clerk of the city or town in which the prospective business- 
man wishes to establish himself; or from the National Employment Service, the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration, the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, the provincial government industrial development departments, 
the banks, or the local boards of trade. In some localities, a licence is required 
before a new business can be established. The city clerk, or the local National 
Employment Service office and the local immigration office, can usually provide 
the necessary information regarding licences. | 


Representatives of the federal Department of Trade and Commerce abroad, 
and in Ottawa, will provide information on markets and production. In 1958 the 
Small Business Branch was established under the Department of Trade and 
Commerce to serve as a liaison between the ‘federal government and small 
business establishments. ; 


The Branch acts as a clearing house in referring inquiries of small business 
to the appropriate departments of the federal, provincial and municipal govern- 
ments and to various other organizations and institutions. On request it also 
obtains for small business, statistical, technical and other information on 
management, production and marketing. The Industrial Development Branch 
administers the Small Business Loans Act, which was promulgated on December 
20, 1960. It is an act respecting loans to proprietors of small business enterprises 
for the improvement and modernization of equipment and premises. 


Various trade and industrial associations, such as the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, will provide information on request. Lists of these 
associations and their addresses, as well as the addresses of government depart- 
ments, may be found in the Canadian Almanac, available at Canadian immigra- 
tion offices, Canadian embassies or Canadian consulates. 
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Borrowing for business purposes is well- 
FINANCING A BUSINESS organized in Canada and businessmen obtain 

funds from several sources, according to the 
purposes for which they intend to use them. 


Firms requiring a large amount of capital with which to purchase fixed 
assets such as land, buildings, and equipment, customarily issue bonds which 
are secured by mortgages on the plant and property purchased and the bonds 
are sold to shareholders. These loans are arranged to cover a fairly long period 
of time. Small businesses of certain kinds may apply for a loan on fixed assets 
to the Industrial Development Bank, the address of which may be obtained 
from the federal Department of Trade and Commerce in Ottawa, or apply 
for a Small Business Loan through one of the branches of any chartered bank 
in Canada if the loan is for the purpose of improvement or modernization of 
equipment and/or premises. Repayment terms of the loan is entirely at the 
discretion of the bank up to the maximum term of ten years. 


Everyday working capital for wages and materials is usually secured from 
the chartered banks on a shorter-term basis, usually one year or less. 

The chartered banks of Canada are the primary source of short-term loans, 
their loans usually being for less than a year. Regulated by the government- 
owned Bank of Canada, the chartered banks provide a safe and convenient 
service for depositors and borrowers. The branch banks are located throughout 
the country, one branch for every 3,400 Canadians, providing a greater service 
to the public than may be found in any other nation. Rates of interest change 
from time to time but bank rates are currently about 6 per cent, varying slightly . 
according to the type of security offered. 

In addition to the chartered banks there are other types of savings banks 
in Canada: trust and loan companies, the government Post Office Savings Bank, 
provincial savings banks and credit unions. Credit unions and finance companies 
usually handle more personal loans than business loans. 
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111—WAGES, SALARIES AND EARNINGS 


Wages and salaries are relatively high in Canada. Even when the 
cost of living is taken into account, earnings provide a higher 
standard of living than is generally the case in most other coun- 
tries. Average weekly earnings vary in different regions of the 
country. Income tax is usually deducted from the pay cheque. 


Earnings and the Cost of Living 


The cost of living in Canada, as measured by the consumer price index, 
has risen fairly steadily since the end of the Second World War. At the same 
time, however, earnings of Canadians have also risen, and at a faster rate than 
the cost of living. This fact is shown in Chart 3 which compares for the years 
1953 to 1960 the consumer price index, the average weekly wages and salaries 
index for the nine leading industries in Canada, and the real earnings of workers 
in these industries. Real earnings have been calculated by dividing the average 
weekly wages and salaries by the corresponding consumer price index, in an 
effort to take into account the increased prices Canadians have had to pay for 
their goods and services. 


Chart 3 


REAL WEEKLY EARNINGS IN NINE LEADING INDUSTRIES 1953 TO 1960 
(vy quarters at February, May, August and November) 
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: Employmentand Payrolls; Consumer Price Index for Canada, DBS and Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour. 
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Table 8—Average Retail Price of Selected Consumer Goods in Canadian 
and United Kingdom Currencies, and Time Required to Earn Each Item, 


December 1960 


United 
Item Canadian Kingdom} 
3 seg SK Gl 
Beef, round:steak, pound’ )...0.....4..- .90 —/6/6 
Beef hambureapoundee a sae .47 —/3/5 
Bacon, side, fancy sliced, rind off, 

half. pound... sec tere eee 45 —/3/3 
Sausage, pure pork, pound.................. neil -/4/1 
Milkafresh, quanta: score eee .24 -/1/9 
Butter, creamery, first grade, pound.. .70 -/5/1 
Bread, plain white, wrapped, sliced, 

POUNGLR Rk cee eee ee ee .16 -/1/2 
Flour, all purpose, pound.................... .09 —/-/8 
Cheese, plain, processed, half pound.. 437 —/2/8 
Shortening, pound sss e.t eee 233 —/2/5 
Eggs, Grade A large, dozen................ .62 —/4/6 
Sugar, granulated, pound.................... a0 -/-/9 
Tea; black, half pound?..2. sos eee .60 —/4/4 
Coffee, medium quality, pound.......... ns —/5/3 
Potatoes, No. 1, ten pounds................ -48 —/3/6 
Tomatoes, choice, canned, 28 ounces .28 —/2/- 
Toilet soapaibar:s eee 212 —/-/10 
Buel Oil; alone. ses: oe er eee .19 -/1/5 
Man’s\Naircut 230.322 Te 2 —/8/1 
Theatre admission, adult...................... .87 —/6/4 
Street car OF Dus tare ese eee .14 -/1/- 
Radio, table models.oe eee 26.98 9/15/7 
Man’s suit, all-wool, worsted.............. 60.75 22 /-/5 
Gasoline, Grade 2, gallon.................... 41 —/3/- 
DOrycleaning, man's suits. Leo —/9/4 
Drycleaning, woman’s dress................ 1.30 -/9/5 
Laundry sman’sshittews een eee 24 -/1/9 
Laundry, cotton sheet............ccccccccc0c. 19 —/1/4 
Newspapers, weekly.........c.ccccccsessseeeses 41 =jajs 
Beer dozen pints eee ee 2.19 -—/15/10 
Coal; anthracite tone eee Zio 10/2/1 
Cigarettes, package of 20.................. .38 -/2/9 
Canadian car, low-priced.................... 2,765.00 1,002/6/3 
Household help, per hour.................... 91 —/6/7 
Telephone, individual line.................... 4.70 1/13/10 
Telephone, two-party line.................... 3.94 1/8 /4 
asi tinstimiiles ees ee ee eee eee 65 —/4/9 


274.97) 99 /13/6 


Time Required to 


Weeks 


Earn2 


Hours 


Minutes 


P42) 
15 


14 
18 

8 
DZ 


se ee ee ee eee 
1 Rate of exchange, December 1960: $1.00= £.3625. 
2 Time required is based on the average weekly earnings figure of $75.19 per week (equivalent to $1.88 per 

hour) taken from Employment and Payrolls, December 1960 issue, of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
3 Average retail price as of January 1961. 
Source: Prices, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Higher earnings in Canada during the past few years have meant an improved 
standard of living; Canadians are able to purchase more goods with their 
earnings. This is reflected in considerable increases in the sales of consumer goods 


of all kinds. 
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The supermarket: A large store where groceries, fruits, vegetables, meats, cleaning products and other 
household items are stacked for sale on help-yourself shelves. 


Earnings in Canada and Other Countries 


The wages and salaries of Canadian workers are high when compared with 
those received in most other countries. For example, in December 1960, average 
weekly wages and salaries of workers in nine leading non-farm industries in 
Canada were $75.19. At the rates of exchange then prevailing, this would 
amount to £27/5/1 in the United Kingdom, 375.4 new francs in France, 
318.5 DM in Germany, 288.6 florins in the Netherlands, and $76.53 in the 
United States. 

These comparisons can be quite misleading, however, because the prices 
of consumer goods and services in Canada are considerably different from those 
of other countries. Table 8 lists a few selected consumer goods and services, 
with their Canadian price, and the equivalent of that price at prevailing rates 
of exchange in the United Kingdom. The prospective immigrant to Canada 
should compare these prices with those for the same goods and services in 
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the country or locality where he now lives, so as to form some impression of 
the relative levels of the cost of living. In December 1960, the Canadian dollar 
war worth 7s.3d in the United Kingdom, 4.99 new francs in France, 4.24 DM in 
Germany, 3.83 florins in the Netherlands, 7.01 krone in Denmark, 5.26 krona 
in Sweden, 325.73 markka in Finland, and 7.25 krone in Norway. 


Wage Rates for Selected Occupations 


The wage rates shown in Table 9 represent the rates of pay, by the hour, 
the day, the week or the month, for workers below the level of supervisors. 
They are based on the Survey of Wage Rates and Hours of Labour conducted 
annually by the Economics and Research Branch of the Department of Labour. 

In each case, the figure is mainly a weighted average for a broad range of 
wage rates. Wages vary a great deal for the same type of work, depending on 
local conditions, the experience of the employees, and other factors. It is im- 
portant for newcomers to Canada to realize that starting wages may be below 
the rates given in Table 9, but that they improve as the worker becomes familiar 
with Canadian work methods, industrial techniques, customs and language. 

Market demands for employees’ services as well as for the products of 
industry vary from one part of the country to another. Average hourly wage 
rates are generally highest in British Columbia and in the more highly industri- 
alized areas of Ontario. 


Minimum Wage Laws 


Minimum wage rates, applicable to most industries and occupations, are 
in effect in all provinces except Prince Edward Island. These represent a floor 
below which wage rates may not fall. Minimum wage rates are usually set 
on the basis of a living wage and have greatest practical application in trade and 
service industries, particularly in small communities. Most workers in Canada 
receive wages that are considerably higher than the legal minima. 

There are no minimum wage rates for men in Ontario or Nova Scotia and, 
with the exception of the canning industry, none for men in New Brunswick. 
Information on minimum wages is contained in a bulletin issued by the federal 
Department of Labour entitled “Provincial Labour Standards’’, which sets out 
the minimum wage rates payable in the various provinces for experienced and 


inexperienced workers, and the minimum overtime rates set under provincial 
minimum wage laws. 


In Reading Table 9 


It is important to emphasize that immigrants must be prepared to work 
for wages at or near the starting level in their area until they become familiar 
with Canadian work methods, industrial techniques, customs and language. 
The rates shown in Table 9 are mainly weighted averages with the result that 
they are higher than the usual starting wage. . 
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Table 9—Wage Rates in Selected Occupations in Canada, October 1960 


Norte: In most cases these figures represent weighted averages within a wide range of rates. 


Average Rates in Dollars 


Per Per Per Per 
Industry, Occupation, and Locality Month Week Day Hour 
Agriculture 
Agricultural workers, male! 
WAT DOAEC ser cdet enc tir ssceeoosa tee eS Te ee 129.00 6.20 
WIE OU ET DOAE Cina cate wt ieee cen re as ena ia eee ee 169.00 7.80 
Construction (buildings and structures only)? 
Carpenter 
lallhasteteer ten ee eherscniscrs icc taneh peut act eet nae ree 2.02 
IM Omnitea lies cr eared eta eee con eset nee ne aa Deas 
1B evan vt bios oe ak nein ae ta eae Me nERP IR Cems 2 0 8 id: Qass 
BORON OMe eee eee en reek cs ee bs aun ore eee 2.90 
WN dSOD a eye ceceetrce tute ec ere A 2.70 
WANT PCO eet mello: eet eer ote Orne eaten cane ees 2.50 
(COREA. Sach circa tt lea ame dacnte DARA RE Re acetone ECR pS RCM oan XS) 
WIA COULV Le tie, tice ate ee rane cetera, Cae rscti es Ro a pe 2.92 
Electrician 
ET alifax Ae eee tee eR hs hI VR econ. een DRT; 
IMO Mtn alin. sec eee teenth tate ert te nesaeeeeena eee Menceaceees 2.45 
JE REVa aut (toy 0 agiet eg Nie, he Weer a ee ORME eects eats ear tree 2.85 
BE OL OL CO eee een ss OES eer et ts Nee ak 3.40 
NVA Viva bho) reece Be bepentets «5, eid ater ee ia ar Re See rE WE 3.00 
WV ETNITT Pe cet Baek eer eh, ee eter on ease ahr hina aasaee DiS 
Sa ALY aes ess ere cae ssc cat oss sects uate doer oust ee oe ce 2.85 
IV ATICOULV Cae iene ee etc. ss vant Octo cenecen cee oteinnceniaess 3.26 
Painter 
1 UTD Re ee he 8 Ea Te ad moore eee 1.76 
ING Wey XPress UG: OL UMN GR SRM nes, Mb) con eae AeA er paps 
Plarinilto nee eerste eos ecceren eee nes eins 2.30 
STOEL OTIC OP eee lee eee hace oe Seger eaten onde mea Bateau tecae acta Dt 
ITVS OL ROR AOR Rete ie cree is us shade eae eRe toe eee aes 23 
VV ARENT Cee eek te OR 5 sc Airs ancaranscatommncsesy eaters 2.20 
COR ea ai od cub aaa eaet deacon ocoeneh og eRaasoncc dee tocecu ancoNdr 2.30 
WANG OUVELe cen tie te ene ere ea aca ee ceneesnace mee - 2.84 
Plasterer 
1S ENG 2: DC pe oe arte Cesena on Pec eee toon mecca Ore 2.374 
IVEOTLOT CA roe ee erate pene Ee. nee reece meet Ne DS 
Varna fore Meee ry coerce eerie aeeaeerrec tees DoT 
FOC OMITO eee eee ae sion erode tec nasee enn eater saryacsceee 3.20 
VA Tale 0) eeeeee eretint ce EW ct eamed er ache eatery Etecee ree acre cee DEDS 
BATALI DCD ccs cas chase nee eoeae eps cna aero irre 2.70 
CEN ae, OR 7 eS | 5 OAR er ener. cr cater mec ns 2.60 
VATA C OU VET fac cncccsee Rear eae ee reece er cestaneicoars se arma 2.85 
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Table 9—Wage Rates in Selected Occupations in Canada, October 1960—Cont’d 


Average Rates in Dollars 


Per Per Per Per 
Industry, Occupation, and Locality Month Week Day Hour 


Construction (Cont’d) 


Plumber 
Pla fax tee Seen, ny ae ened ence ae a le a 2.21 
INEOUUERG BU fence easdescies cutee Satie eee tacse see Taser iran 2.62 
Hamiltones.. 32 eee ee ee 3.10 
DOLOMtony ee Fe ee on en a ee 3.41 
WAmdS Or GF eras Bec tire earache eee one a ee 3.05 
WARIO D Srey eee te en ee ees eee 2.80 
Calgary fuga Cee ee, Se, Ae Pome ere 2.70 
VANCOUVER ote siiccoce tetas eect oe eee eee see 3.14 
Manufacturing 
Aircraft engine mechanic (aircraft and parts)................ 2.15 
Cabinet maker, millwork (sash and door and planing 
TMS) eevee ARRON Oh ie ete tee ee i Sy/ 
Clerk, junior, female 
Paallifaixs? 8 re peter tne MTS AN een Ae 39.20 
Mionitreal >See tet i ns ne a ne eee eee 45 .93 
LOLOMLO NS rete ede eee orien cinta, ee nen 50.33 
WIDOT G ris, ok BY eck yok Bee On Ae se Uae el el 40.06 
NAN COUVER sss cs re ees chee ee 47.92 
Clerk, senior, female 
Momtteal ias.ce cree tesa tate corte ne se 74.89 
Toronto Yate eek eee ee 71.66 
Ayihsotothol [Reopen de te! ome mere ete ove i Mere ve 57.98 
VANCOUVER... garcace decaritas: cee eee Se ie ee ee 1293 
Craneman, production, (primary iron and steel)........... 2.39 
Craneman, yard, (primary iron and steel)....................- 2.44 
Draughtsman, junior 
Montreal iy.ic 28 c.ckradk See ee eee 67.11 
J OFONIG: ice, Ae ede eS 65.07 
WARTNDES 2 ret Oo Gar ee ee ee 55.96 
RI COTIVER, 5; urate scien eae ee en ee 72.34 
Draughtsman, intermediate 
Montreal on he. ate tke eke ee ee 89.54 
PE OEOMO. Seancte cn Case tree Rete at a coe me 84.42 
WV EOMIPO Be 25. pag ool cee ene EN ee 80.30 
Waneouvier cate a kere oi an de a 90.24 
Draughtsman, senior 
PLU AK deen: coh Oat ieee ann Bes Ue Cule i ia, 103.54 
IVEGiver eat ee Fe A an. yh ee ME cel ar ai eee ae 109.76 
ORONTO : tan e winte ot Sree ee en, Sek a 104.92 
WWinginee tian ON. eck yk. Sea tale, eee 102.87 
WERCOUVEU ins C2 1d 0k Hach ue Oi ne leer ae Oho al 111.74 
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Table 9—Wage Rates in Selected Occupations in Canada, October 1960—Cont'd 


Industry, Occupation, and Locality 


Manufacturing (Cont'd) 
Key-punch operator, senior, female 
INTO TCT ee Ae ccscs hee ee one css Mee 
BIOL OILEOS Meat te eons a osNehuv sc seiee ee SEL ee net 
NVATAINIOC OQ ee ed err i tat dee secs ecb eset done ee ee eae an locate 
AV ATI COUN CTs ets. tans ots cetie acetate. UP my eee See 


Millwright, maintenance 
Ainchaltean GupantSessh eset creas seve eecoeeestee hereto eee 
AINOLOLLVELECIOS ten crooe cere Mees tte teen 
PLUME ICON ANG SLEEL, ..:.,..,cccgeaceeass-sniccesotevevestteenresniserr 
INMortitirecll eters eestor cask des stad reese ecnseaestcomna seems seaases 
“1G TROT CO Ot Aiea Oe ee, ee a ee co ee EE hia oats 
WSR WAN OYSTERS 2 0. ena decstneioner BeseeeCAreR evo po conte ceocaccon ern 
ATIC OLIN CL eee mt ee ae eee Bane nce suearh ee ena mae aera: 


Moulder, bench (brass and copper products).............. 
Patternmaker, metal or wood 
brass and Copper PrOducts................ccscecceseseseetcecereseceees 
AICO CASULIN See petres Sere ter cecte aaes ar dneceer reece sarcasncromaonne 


Shoemaker, cloth and light rubber4...........cceeesseeeeeees 


Stenographer, junior, female 
EL eli hea m me een ane rcc wa nedetrycievensueeanvenavantcseonascecets 
IVA TLE 2) ete cc perce coke sateen can teateearceshasescr 
TERY ROTINIO).. cae odes stearic ner Pree ene snsce nner chon moeatucre onaclgs.G0— 50 
Wimipe go... ecececeecessecssecseceeseeeenensensssenerennennencnnenronsnens 
NAY COU VET ree ore eons ees ihet cere ctcsenanscsrenstis Nis smancnrenra 


Stenographer, senior, fernale 
TERS BB, sia. procrecahe wsnnoaretioonbeauen iaccosueppccobbaapes se auanocLEO oo 
NATAL Career eek <fcu ce acccasnsuceeen iorssestnezesnewentece 
SIPOLO IIT OME eer ree rec cs ereestegensratesecetesmcrscverniete 
WVINTIPER .....-ecnsvarseevecesvescssesneecereeestecnstennatencanetnensenneretionse 
VAT COULV CL ee ee iene beec tee na nee cadt oaseetesrosirnrcstucenesneansnesnoess 


Tool and die maker 
aircraft and parts..........scccccccesereeesseeneneeneteentenenessneesase 
brass and copper products............5 seseeeesnnnnnnanenenannnnnees 
heavy electrical machinery and equipment............+ 


STERIL UGS eta fee suPaercayrstanngy ge anrccrot deans Enuecb a? UPREp acm wand 
CWEEEST ST OCS a0 oly einen a eg ance ea gaa 
BF APC LLY Olea sts diss i eg one nieieaesectessopnennncres ceeatemnes rere 


Typist, junior, female 
TE EV ELE Gk i gn RE Sc ae 
Wigaiienls:. 2. t tanh nae bla oer ee riya 
ET SEO OED eo sie cr cede Fenster aaa parey spay 
BV PIE urs nce acecrr-cenny rave cnepenteas maneessorneravcnna nese TET? 
NTT ICOUMEL facie ccc ca stern a Aner nks tags HUAN SN 


Average Rates in Dollars 


Per Per 
Month Week 


S929 
62.00 
49 .04 
60.99 


41.01 
55,8 
57.50 
43.86 
50.46 


S197, 
65.33 
63.80 
55 2 
63.41 


37.96 
48.15 
50.12 
42.09 
48.24 


Per 
Day 


Per 
Hour 


Ae wne fe Ww 
NYOMNMODH woe 
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Table 9 Wage Rates in Selected Occupations in Canada, October 1960—Concl'd 


eee eee ES 


Average Rates in Dollars 


Per Per Per Per 
Industry, Occupation, and Locality Month Week Day Hour 


Manufacturing (Cont’d) 
Typist, senior, female 


Elalifax ee oe een ee ot oe 46.12 
Montreal: <<. ke ee eee vere ae ne ree eee D705 
"TL OFOEO onic 5 ee ere eee eae ae 58.00 
Winnipeg isaac eee ee ee ee ea 48.39 
VANCOUVER ieee eee ee en ainees ene eee 56.83 


Welder, maintenance 


aircratt-andi partisans ere tana ee ere eee re PENG 
motor vehicles: (eee ete tee reece eee 2.16 
primaryaromiand steel en mean et eee 2.64 
ET ali fase 025 ak ee ee gO ee wie eee eee rent 1.84 
Montreal costar ee ee tee eee ee ene ei 2.04 
"TPOrOntO eices ee ucteaieecas ete ese ee ee ee 2.08 
Winnipeg: cid ccrcthavcesencee cece ceca ee een a ona, 1.92 
V@MCOUVEL cscssictsssescvesss cq clon secu nego teatnes tina ene 2.45 
Mining 
Miner 

Coal, Contract# rte ee ere nee ee 19.00 

PONG: ssc... Foiceccles weer teen ee ee ee eee 1.46 
ifOn soe Pe ER era sheer) feat ian ree eA Bee 263 
metal, mining, (excluding gold and iron).................... Aesi72 


Transportation 
Motor mechanic (truck transportation) 


Monitrealss..5:0 See at re re ie ey) 
Ph amatlt Osten cas tee tee anc oe ene ee et ST, 
Toronto Se ss eee ee ee ee 1.90 
Windsor’ s teeta eee eee ee ee 1.96 
Winnipegs.25 S62 eka. eee ee eee ee 1.68 
Cal@ary sinc cscs re en oe eee 2.02 
Vancouvetiis cist Nee eee 2.41 
Sectionman, other than classified yard, (railways)........ 1.43-1.51 


1 The rates shown for agricultural workers were extracted from the Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, 


July-September 1960, Dominion Bureau of Statistics and do not include Newfoundland for which data are not 
available. : 


2 Prevailing wage rates. 
3 Represents a combination of junior and senior classifications. 


4 Straight-time earnings derived from piece or incentive work. 
5 Production workers. 


SOURCE: Except where otherwise indicated, based on Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour—1960, 
Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada. 


Earnings in Canada’s Major Industries 


A worker’s earnings depend on his wage rate or salary, plus bonuses, and 
on the actual number of hours he works per week. They may be increased by 


the amount of time he works at premium rates for overtime, off-shift, or stat- 
utory holidays. 
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Usually higher levels of wages are paid for occupations involving a high 
degree of skill or for work that is dangerous or unpleasant. However, where 
incentive bonus or piece-work plans are in effect, semi-skilled workers may 
sometimes earn more than skilled workers, although their wage rates may be 
lower. 

The average earnings within each industry depend on the wage rates offered 
by that industry, whether most of the work is performed by skilled or unskilled 
workers and on the extent of overtime or undertime work in the industry. 

Some industries pay somewhat higher wage rates to most or all of their 
employees. Wage rates (as was indicated in Table 9) are generally above average 
in construction, mining, west coast logging, and some branches of manufactur- 
ing, such as heavy electrical apparatus, iron and steel, petroleum, pulp and paper 
and transportation equipment. On the other hand, wages are often below average 
for many occupations in agriculture and trade, and in hotels, restaurants, 
hospitals and laundries. Wages in the manufacture of food products and textiles 
are generally lower than in other kinds of manufacturing. 


Table 10—Average Weekly Wages and Salaries in Canada, 
by Industry, December 1960 


Industry Average 
ROLES ieva( ChifehlVA1 Og a5 O'Meara ere me $ 74.56 
INYO AUD as peste ta Ie ae eo ROMEO aceasta tine Re tartare cn Ae ott 94.96 
INSTA ea CUTLINE ete rian Meee ae ae era ye eet eer rn en ee ee 77.89 
Boodtandibeverages a iicks seen ee eee en te eee 70.25 
MoObAccOranG tObACCO) PLOGUCIS ees east yet eee nme eee arenes 63.18 
Rub DER DEOGUCIS he pane teers ce citi. ae ert oe ae eae eee aa once oe 78 .00 
eather Products Mee A racccnecoret earl eee a eee th ee See ee 50.51 
WhextilespRroductsn(CxcepiuclOtnins)nyeeenmemetente an teen ete eee 61.25 
Clothing (textiletand fui) tess ttses et sceeeeg eee pence 45.38 
WO Od PEO GUGCES: cs eacisae ih ocok eetudn eas eect ten ores eye ae eee ee 65.45 
Pa peErproductis ites cunt seescotna ce ere rete eae 92.62 
Printing, publishing and allied industries..........0..0..0.0ccccceeees 83.90 
ironcandisteelyproductsseeee ee eee ee ne ee 87.50 
MLANSOORtAT OME CUIP DICH Min aeen ee state pine errata eee ee 88.66 
INOHEferroOUstMetalppcOCUCtSes ene ee tere ere ee eeteere tg eae 93.532 
Blectricallapparatusrand supplies: emcee ie ere eee eee 84.49 
Non-metallic mineraliproductSiens..c2ne nt. yee eee eee 80.89 
Products of petroleum and Odense set eee eee eee 119.41 
Chemiicalliproductstaeiw. scene cece ce ee nee een eee: 93.11 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.............0.:c:c:ce eee 69.82 
CONSULUCCIOINS Sie er eeeetrec yea nee Naa ane ees ie coat sneer ern 74.02 
Transportation, storage and COMMUNICATION. ........... 0... cline neeeeennsese 82.95 
Publicutiuityoperation er eee ee te een ee 93.92 
Trades Hise es PR ea a ie aa de Gece aa eon teen ees 65.26 
Finance, wwsurance atidreal estates 1.) Seas deg Stab aon Bee 72.02 
SOI CE ics Shae aoa ore ster Regrod a pens ar Adee ore oh: nce Stee eee ea 54.20 
Wid ustrial"COMMpOSITC eyecare ea eae medaka er teeter (Pele 


a a a a a ne 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


of. 


These differences are reflected in the earnings in various industries, as 
shown in Table 10. It should be emphasized that these figures are averages for 
all the employees, whether skilled or unskilled, on the payrolls of the industry. 
The average earnings are higher in industries that employ a large proportion 
of skilled workers. 

Weekly earnings are highest, on the average, in the following industries: 
the manufacture of products of petroleum and coal and of paper products; in 
mining and public utility operation; and in the manufacture of non-ferrous 
metal products, chemical products, transportation equipment, and iron and 
steel products. 

In addition to the differences in average weekly earnings between industries, 
there are differences in average earnings between provinces. These are shown in 
Table 11. In some low-wage areas there may also be lower living costs, but this 
is not always the case. 


Table 11—Average Weekly Wages and Salaries in Canada, 
by Province, December 1960 


Newfoundland: 2... eee eee $67.96 Ontatiod 2 wick er eee $78.21 
Prince Edward Island.................... 54.56 Manito baieecs costes eee 70.80 
NoOVaISCOlal.. Gao ee eee 60.15 Saskatchewaniuse cece 72.20 
ING wo BEUnSWikisnwsssr ees 62.83 Alberta, Northwest Territories...... 77.10 
Quebechs seh ae eee 72.64 British Columbia, Yukon.............. 81.49 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Salaries of Professional Workers 


Qualifications for entering professional work in Canada were outlined 
in Chapter Il. The salaries and earnings of professional people differ greatly 
according to experience, professional field, place of work and many other 
factors. 

Anticipated salaries for those entering a number of professional occupa- 
tions are shown in Table 12. These are starting salaries for new university 
graduates at the bachelor level as surveyed by the Executive and Professional 
Section of the National Employment Service. 

Hospital nurses’ salaries at 1 May, 1961 ranged from approximately $185 
to $400 per month for a staff 1 nurse, and those of nurses in private homes from 
$10 to $17 per day according to the Canadian Nurses’ Association, Ottawa. 

Teachers’ salaries in Canada are based on various factors such as qualifica- 
tion, experience, area of employment and type of school. According to informa- 
tion obtained from the Research Division of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, 
median salaries of Level 2 and Level 5 teachers (these are considered entry 
levels for teaching in elementary and secondary schools respectively) were: 


ae 2 minimum $2,950, maximum $4,100; Level 5 minimum $4,200, maximum 
5700. 
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Pavle 12—Starting Salaries Anticipated by Employers in Canada 
for Selected Professions, Spring 1961 


Average Monthly 


Disciplines Salary 
Arts and Science 
GFEnleraliOrrn Passe baller nsma warmest ee: Recerca anne $346 
Honours=BirologicaliSciencests cine see tee eee ee nee 372 
GChemistryeny See. piece cc ete er, Ree ees, 398 
CE OLOGY src crete eee coat a eeceseeccrc ci orale tt ae ark UE  Reeartaa aerate 433 
PIN SIGS ire arte am naaee et tec toste Mees ero eeRe vee en ye ann eet aes 405 
Mathematics andi PhysicSiwas ee cmmre netics conan etter tes 379 
Matheniaticsh, tyros tive Sete ait be tthe ie tee & fetncn th enero 373 
PSY CHOlO SY ieee ein cea eee en Rae aa eae uae. 376 
ECONOMICS ands LOliticd a SClenCess ee net een ec tee mentee 374 
Commerce ; 
KomGeneralsemployments: se ee tener eee 377 
Form @hartered Accountant sAnliClesi emcee seectest ee aetna re 316 
Engineering 
Aonicultiitale se anne weet eect carat ee age 390 
CE ETIC A eee ee ee re ee Re ttt trace cee ee 421 
(GARI ERAS REALE heehee e MMR oats te oS ine VARNA RAMA chs Ua sit PO corte Am rye de 418 
Lec tral Gall petee toe teee ot ee hee ets sce ta elt ore titers aati Ces 415 
[BUSINESS 2. cr weet cn te ene cnt nae Uy frat tea te hn 425 
IPN VSICSatts Vie Rane en cme ites erate eetane routn cutee etteeper Acne escs 423 
Wie Ch asia like «Sele cece Seine eter areas se ath merle a mene cohen ch Hane eee 423 
Metallurgicalltinccisen amie meee a encore ceaceaen a 428 
NETTIE ee eee ire ein ec tenegtee eee ree eee eens nana 475 
Petroleum. eevee, ee et ect tee ok eames 439 
BORESTEV Re ko er enn rete cae aa Ramee ae 383 
FET OMey ECONOMICS a ese eee ce roete een hes eA see vee 366 
TID RA LVS SCLERCED Un See ete tes Meet oo relent aur em nett ume rMnar ern ee 367 
Phanimacyere tes series ee corso oe seein Gee sea temas setae eed 452 
SOCIALE OE Katee vz eran detain ack Sees enone econ dca eee nme eaten eee 362 


SourcE: Executive and Professional Section, National Employment Service. 


Professional income or fees received from the independent practice of a 
profession for profit also varied widely. Statistics prepared by the Department 
of National Revenue indicate that in 1959 a dentist in business for himself 
averaged approximately $10,500, a lawyer $12,000, a medical doctor or surgeon 
$14,500, a consulting engineer $12,500 and an accountant $10,000. 


Tax and Other Deductions from Earnings 


When a worker receives his pay by cheque or cash from his employer, the 
amount he usually receives is not the full value of his earnings but the amount 
left after certain deductions. These deductions are made by the employer; thus 
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they are described as having been made “‘at source”. They represent instalments 
for income tax and unemployment insurance, and, sometimes, for hospital and 
medical insurance, pension plans, union fees or other purposes. 

Only two of the deductions are compulsory for all Canada: the personal 
income tax and unemployment insurance payments. Of these the income tax 
payment is usually the larger, and is discussed below. Other deductions, such 
as those for union dues or pension plan payments are compulsory only in certain 
industries or firms. In addition, some types of deductions are on an entirely 
voluntary basis. For instance, a firm may have a life insurance plan which an 
employee may join if he wishes; if he joins he will probably instruct the pay 
office of his firm to make a regular deduction from his pay cheque for this pur- 
pose. Deductions from earnings are frequently referred to as “‘on the check-off”’. 
Thus, there may be a check-off plan for the payment of union dues, or a check- 
off plan for credit union members to make regular savings deposits by having 
a deduction made from earnings. 


The newcomer to Canada will be concerned mainly with how to recognize 
various taxes, and with what to do about tax payments, where a decision on 
his part is involved. 


The three major kinds of taxes affecting individuals in Canada are: the 
personal income tax, which is levied by the federal government; sales taxes on 
various commodities, which are levied by the federal, provincial or municipal 
governments; and a property tax levied by the municipality on home-owners. 


The personal income tax is the most important tax affecting the average 
Canadian. A person is not taxed on the full amount of his income but only 
on that part of his income which is classed as “‘taxable income’’. As at January 1, 
1961, the deductions that may be made from total income to arrive at the amount 
of taxable income include a basic exemption of $1,000 for everyone and, in 
the case of a married person whose spouse does not have income in excess of 
$250, an additional $1,000 exemption. Persons over 65 years of age are entitled 
to a further exemption of $500. An exemption of $250 is allowed for each 
child qualified for family allowance (see Chapter VII) and $500 for each child 
not qualified for the allowance. Various exemptions are also allowed for depend- 
ants other than children. In addition, there is a minimum deduction of $100 in 
respect of medical expenses, charitable donations and union dues. 


The income tax includes an Old Age Security Tax (see Chapter VII). 
Examples of the income tax at different levels of income are shown in Table 13. 


For most workers, income tax is deducted regularly from wages or salaries 
and forwarded directly to the Department of National Revenue by the employer. 
At the end of the year, each taxpayer must obtain from his employer a slip 
showing the amount he earned during the year and the amount of tax that has 
already been paid on his behalf. On the basis of this information, the taxpayer 
must complete an Income Tax Return and send it to the Department of National 
Revenue, together with payment of any amount of tax still due. If the amount 
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of tax deducted during the year is greater than the amount of tax payable for 
the year a refund will be issued after the Income Tax Return has been filed. 
The Income Tax forms are available from any Post Office; but in the case of 
large establishments, the employer usually obtains these forms early in the year 
and distributes them to his staff together with the slips showing the earnings and 


the tax deducted. 


Table 13—Personal Income Tax at Different Levels, Canada, 
January 1961 (Including Old Age Security Tax) 


Married Taxpayer 
with Two Dependent 
Children Qualified for 

Family Allowance 


Gross Tax 
Income 
S2ROOO nse eee eens: Nil 

SOO) Bente x ree uae: $ 28 
SOOO meme ite ccca te tsids 56 
Sh 310, ORR rate een ea ee 126 
Ae OO ORR ens. teem ements 208 
GK SKU, Oa ae Nope ees eee 293 
5) N00, US hanes Veen enero 390 
TEU Uirosteinseccneeeeeaeaitee 898 


Married Taxpayer 
with Two Dependent 
Children not Qualified 
for Family Allowance 


Gross 


Income Tax 
Bie C0 Useeertina vinotenccboe Nil 
3 ROOK wee eera tases $ 56 
4: QOOS Eperraeee wer 126 
ASS OO Re Ratna, ee 208 
SOOO L aeacnrsrs at 293 
55 SO0R ete 390 
G2 000.7 ence 490 
TOU eeeecer eam 788 


Single 
Taxpayer 
with no 
Dependents 
Gross on 
Income 
SLOOP ae ok Nil 

Le SOON oes $ 56 
DP OOO Re rece: 126 
2): SOOM Sees cere 208 
3000 5 eae 293 
4000 Ry ee 490 
5,000.8 ene 681 
Te 00S sare i. 244 
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IV—WORKING CONDITIONS 


The standard work week in Canada is five 8-hour days. Annual 
vacations and public holidays are secured by law,and each province 
has regulations concerning the safety and health of industrial 
workers. A number of benefits, such as hospital and pension plans, 
are provided for in collective agreements between the union and 
employer. Almost one-third of the workers outside agriculture 
belong to labour unions. 


Hours of Work and Holiday Time 


A large proportion of employees in Canada work a five-day, 40-hour week; 
this is most general in the highly industrialized province of Ontario, and in the 
western provinces. In the largest of the major manufacturing industries in 
Canada, 88 per cent of the plant employees and 93 per cent of the office employees 
were working a five-day week in April 1959 (the latest date for which statistics 
are available). For most non-office employees in manufacturing, the standard 
work week is 40 hours or less and for most office employees, 37} hours or less. 
A standard work week of five 8-hour days is also generally in effect in such 
industries as railway transport and public utility operation. Hours of work 
tend to be slightly longer in retail trade. 


Annual vacations with pay are guaranteed under a federal law which 
applies to federal government undertakings, and eight provincial laws. In some 
provinces the law provides for a one-week vacation with pay after one year 
of service; in others a worker is entitled to a two-week vacation after working 
one year, while the Saskatchewan Act provides for a three-week vacation with 
pay after five years’ service with the same employer. 

In a few provinces legislation is in effect covering public holidays; the 
province of Saskatchewan provides for eight paid public holidays. In practice 
most workers throughout the country have such holidays whether or not it is 
required by law. 

An uninterrupted weekly rest period of at least 24 hours is required by law 
in most provinces and is, in practice, provided for practically all workers. In 
exceptional cases, an accumulated rest period may be permitted in lieu of weekly 
rest days. 

Overtime pay for work in excess of normal hours is usually at the rate of 
time and one-half the regular rate, and in some provinces this standard is enforced 
by law. Work on Sundays and holidays is sometimes paid for at double the usual 


rate. 
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Other Employee Benefits 


Equal-pay laws, which require that women be paid at the same rate as men 
if they are performing the same work in the same establishment, are in force 
in seven provinces. A similar federal law prohibits discrimination against 
women in the payment of wages in works and undertakings under federal 
legislative authority. 

Fair employment practices Acts are in effect in British Columbia, Manitoba, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario and Saskatchewan, and for all employees 
under federal jurisdiction, prohibiting discrimination by employers in employing 
workers or by trade unions in admitting members on grounds of race, colour, 
religion or national origin. Laws guaranteeing civil rights are also in force in 
various provinces (see Chapter VI). 

Factories Acts in eight provinces set standards to be observed in work 
places so as to secure the safety and health of employees, and provide for inspec- 
tion in order to ensure their enforcement. Safety measures governing hazardous 
occupations, such as mining, excavation, construction, electrical work, etc., 
are also laid down by law. Regulations under provincial Public Health Acts 
set standards of sanitation for various work places, including work camps. 

Workers in most industries are protected by workmen’s compensation 
legislation, which provides for payment of compensation and medical aid to 
workers who suffer an accident on the job or who contract an industrial disease 
(see Chapter VII). 

It should be noted that actual working conditions are usually well above 
the minimum standards laid down in the legislation mentioned above. 

In many establishments additional benefits are provided for through a 
collective agreement negotiated between the employer and the union. Such 
benefits commonly include group hospital plans, pension plans and life insurance 
schemes. 

Group hospital-medical plans of varying kinds are in effect in most manu- 
facturing establishments of any size. The employer usually pays part of the 
cost or, in a few establishments, the entire cost of the plan. There are also some 
cases in which the employees carry the plan themselves without assistance from 
the employer. 

Pension plans are available to about two-thirds and group life insurance 
plans to more than four-fifths of the employees in manufacturing. 

Other industries in which these voluntary plans are fairly common are 
public utilities, mining, trade, transportation and finance. They are also found, 
to a lesser extent, in the service group of industries, which includes a variety of 
establishments such as laundries, hotels and restaurants, and educational and 
other community agencies. 

Table 14 shows the proportion of workers in manufacturing establishments 
who enjoy certain benefits, as reported in the Survey of Working Conditions 


conducted by the Economics and Research Branch of the federal Department 
of Labour. 
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Table 14—Summary of Working Conditions in Canadian 
Manufacturing Establishments, May 1960 


Nore: All percentages denote the proportion of total employees in establishments reporting 


specific items in the Survey of Working Conditions of the Department of Labour. 


Non-Office Employees 


Office Employees 


Standard Weekly Hours 
AAAI GRUNT Cla. natsetecestecd ati 
Over 40 and under 44 


Vacations with Pay 
Vacations which increase with 
YSIRAUIOS) «Ara. faa e eee ERE REL eee 
BTEWVORW COS treet cticarsiob tact eceath «eas3 4 
PAL feliem iby Cals OTs LESS sas pet cee ow: 


SRVCALS mene tat o=3 ekoaeern! 

More than 5 years............ 
STMTECEWCOKS eetern ocr atcasuresrein or oeasess 
After: Less than 10 years............ 


DORVCATS Re tenet es anione es 

More than 20 years.......... 

IFO TIGAVCOK Serine ae caterer verte ecee resem 
After: Less than 25 years............ 

DOWY CASH ester eit cerns 

More than 25 yeats.......... 

Vacations which do not increase 

RY a BEG EN VCC meee eee seaca aa: Fole 


INGOReM MATES say ee de ee pees renee 
Number of holidays not stated.......... 


Pension and Insurance Plans 
Pension plans........-.:.::es 
Group life insurance..........:8 
Wage loss insurance........1 es 


Source: Survey of Working Conditions, May 1960, Economic 


Canada. 


Standard Weekly Hours 
Under 373 


Employees on a 5-day week............ 


Vacations with Pay 
Vacations which increase with 
SETVICE LIE coe tees 


Siveats. a. Masa sees 
More than 5 years.......... 
Service requirements 
NOL Stated eee eee ee 
Three Weeks... hoe ee eee 
After; Less than 10 years.......... 
VORyeatSs ese eee: 
TET Vedisee reese 
[5 years 2c ceeeenes 
DOWOANS fi nenns eesans 
More than 20 years........ 
Pour Weeks. eae eee eee 
After: Less than 25 years.......... 
D5 VATS esse sxetiatoae oer 
More than 25 years........ 
Vacations which do not increase 
WitheSenVICCAN someones sereeet eee te 


More tha9ccdceeeeencoeterentenere 
Number of holidays not stated........ 


Pension and Insurance Plans 
Pension plans............::c:seeies 
Group life insurance............:.. 
Wage loss insurance... 


s and Research Branch, Department of Labour, 
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Labour Unions 
The right of workers to join labour unions is protected by law. 


Although the distinctions are no longer very rigid, the membership of some 
unions is still mainly composed of skilled tradesmen in specific occupations or 
crafts (e.g., lithographers, bookbinders), while in others membership includes 
all workers below the supervisory level in a specified industrial establishment 
or plant (e.g., automobile workers, textile workers). Craft unions, as the former 
are called, are usually confined to occupations in which a considerable period 
of apprenticeship training is required. Industrial unions, the latter type, are 
most common in mass production industries which employ large numbers of 
semi-skilled and unskilled workers. 


The law provides for the designation of specific unions as bargaining agents 
for workers concerned. In industries or establishments where such unions are 
certified, the employer is required to bargain with them. In contrast to many 
European countries, bargaining in Canada usually takes place within each 
individual plant, rather than on an industry-wide basis. 


The terms agreed upon in negotiations between the employer and the union 
are set down in a collective agreement which becomes binding on both parties 
for periods varying from one to three years. While the agreement is in force, 
strikes are prohibited and a procedure is set out for dealing with grievances that 
may arise. 


A number of the collective agreements contain union security provisions. 
A few provide for a “closed shop”, a form of union security under which the 
employer agrees to hire and retain in employment only members of the recog- 
nized union. This type of provision is most likely to be found in establishments 
with craft unions. More common is the “union shop” agreement whereby the 
employer may hire whom he pleases but the new employee is required to join 
the recognized union within a specified time after beginning work. 


The main function of the union is to promote improvement in the wages 
and working conditions of its members through negotiating collective agree- 
ments with employers. However, some provide additional services to their 
members. A number have set up educational and recreational programs and 
some have established pension and health insurance plans of their own. 


Practically all the collective agreements between unions and employers in 
Canada contain provisions outlining grievance procedures. These provisions 
may apply to all differences arising during the life of the agreement or only to 
matters specifically covered in the agreement itself. 


Labour unions have attracted into their membership approximately one- 
third of Canada’s non-agricultural paid workers. The majority of organized 
workers belong to unions that are international in scope in the sense that they 
are active in both the United States and Canada. The headquarters of these 


international unions are in the United States, with local branches organized 
in both countries. 
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Unions affiliated with the Canadian Labour Congress represent more than 
75 per cent of the organized workers. Within the Canadian Labour Congress 
international unions make up the largest group and most of these are affiliated 
. also with the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations (AFL-CIO) in the United States. Approximately 7 per cent of union 
. Members in Canada belong to affiliates of another central body, the Confedera- 
tion of National Trade Unions, formerly known as the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour. The balance of organized workers is represented 
either by unions which are independent of a central labour congress or, to a 
lesser extent, by unions having no congress link in Canada but affiliated with 
the AFL-CIO. 


Through their central congresses, most Canadian unions are linked also 
with organized labour in Europe, North, Central and South America and other 
continents. The Canadian Labour Congress belongs to the International Federa- 
tion of Free Trade Unions which has ‘affiliates in approximately one hundred 
countries; and the Confederation of National Trade Unions is the Canadian 
affiliate of the International Federation of Christian Trade Unions comprising 
labour organizations in close to forty countries. Some Canadian unions, more- 
over, belong to an International Trade Secretariat or a Trade International, 
such as the International Transport Workers’ Federation or the International 
Federation of Christian Metalworkers’ Unions. 


Table 15—Union Membership in Canada by Congress Affiliation, 
January 1960 
ee 


Congress Affiliation Membership 
Canadian ABOUT CONGTESS .........c0+ccnceaovsenesnvesnnescenanensecenertensecan settee saetysesemeneets Ginecesatcts 1,122,831 
JSG EV it CTO CY HO os alee chiens a Meat Recetas nr te cats are case an 888,748 
(OU @verai ho UUs er eRTle am Menara Rr. freer tar ecm cre en a ccc 234,083 
Confederation of National Trade Unions... sososeynnsenennneteeee 101,942 
American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations only.. 33,117 
Potala milinted MuMiONS 2.54.82 assis en nena heme: Gree a rere 1,257,890 
Unaffiliated International Unions.......... ee rer ea ee seer an Nee 
Unaffiliated National and Regional UMions.............:: etnies tes a ie 
Independent Local Ora ZA TOTS 205 ceccnegsecto eens ickres Mage Rh aetei ee arene 
ase EAPO TOTS ceseycyec xc enrrecoteentoaaeys te tvCieesnacieres Menace 201 , 269 
14595159 


Source: Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada. 
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V—EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Education is under the jurisdiction of the provinces. In most 
parts of Canada school attendance is compulsory to the age of 
15 or 16, and elementary and secondary education are free. 
Canada has some 40 degree-granting universities, and a variety 
of vocational and frade schools. Apprenticeship training is 
regulated by the provincial governments. 


School Attendance 


In the provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario and Manitoba, the statutory school-leaving age is 16 (certain exceptions 
are provided for in Nova Scotia and Manitoba); in Newfoundland, Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta and British Columbia, it is 15; and in Quebec it will be raised 
to 15 in 1962. The law also places restrictions on the employment of children 
of school age during school hours. Exemptions from school attendance are 
provided for in most provinces, details of which may be obtained by writing 
to the provincial Departments of Education. 

Education is free in most provinces both in the elementary and in the 
secondary or high schools. In Newfoundland and Quebec, however, fees may 
be charged at these levels. In most provinces text books and supplies are provided 
in the elementary schools, but in some secondary and high schools at least part 
of the cost is borne by the pupils. Rental schemes to cover the cost of books are 
now in operation in many secondary schools. 

The school year starts early in September and continues until nearly the 
end of June. Vacations of approximately two weeks each are customary at 
Christmas and Easter. 

The elementary and secondary schools are “public” schools, supported by 
local and provincial taxation and available to all. In some provinces the name 
“‘nublic” is commonly applied only to elementary schools. In many areas the 
child has the alternative of attending a “separate” elementary or secondary 
school, supported by the taxpayers of a particular religious denomination. There 
are also “private” schools available in most centres, where pupils may board or 
attend by day, on payment of a fee that may range from $50 to well over $1,200 


a year. 


Elementary Schools 

Children in Canada begin attending elementary schools at the age of six, 
although in most cities there are kindergarten classes for five-year-old children 
and often for four-year-olds as well. In most provinces children pass through 
eight elementary grades and usually complete this part of their education at the 
age of 13 or 14. In Quebec the elementary school course is seven years. 
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Four- and five-year olds start their school life in pleasant kindergarden classes where teaching is informal 
and the child learns to work and play with others. 


Children are ordinarily required to attend the school that serves the district 
in which they reside, according to area limits determined by the local school 
board. 

In elementary school the pupil is taught language (English and/or French 
with emphasis on writing, reading, spelling and composition), arithmetic, 
nature science, social studies (geography and history), health, music, art, 
gymnastics, home economics and shop work. 


Secondary Schools 


The secondary or high school provides a four- or five-year educational 
program which carries students from age 13 or 14 to about 18. 

High schools offer either an academic program leading to university or 
to other specialized schools such as teacher-training colleges, or a vocational 
program which includes some academic work. 

In Quebec, Roman Catholic schools organized in the French rather than 
the English tradition are by far the most numerous. Under this system, children 
finishing the seven grades of elementary school may either enter a collége 
classique, leading to professional schools or universities or may attend schools 
that emphasize vocational, technical or industrial training. 
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Universities 


There are some 40 degree-granting universities in Canada, providing 
instruction in a wide range of subjects. In addition, there are more than 300 
degree-granting colleges, the majority of which are afiiliated or otherwise 
associated with the universities. 


Admission to a university or college ordinarily requires the successful 
completion of five years of high school or, in some provinces, four years of 
high school. When only four years of high school are required, the student may 
require an extra year’s study at university. 


For a bachelor’s or first degree, from three to seven years’ study are required, 
ranging from three years for a “‘pass arts’? degree to seven years for a degree in 
law or medicine. An “‘honour arts’ degree requires four years’ completed study; 
engineering, four to five years; agriculture, four years; and science, four years. 
A master’s degree usually requires at least one year’s study beyond an honour 
bachelor’s degree. A doctorate usually requires one or two additional years’ 
study, including the taking of courses, the writing of a thesis, and frequently 
the passing of a comprehensive examination. 


In the province of Quebec the collége classique takes the student eight years 
beyond his seven years of elementary school, and leads to the bachelor’s degree. 


ession at the start of the Sixteenth Spring Convocation at Carleton Uni- 
are expanding their premises fo keep pace with the 


Graduates file in academic proc 
versity, Ottawa. Many universities throughout Canada 


increasing enrolment of students. 
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This degree may be used as a basis for entrance to the study of medicine, law, 
dentistry, and other professions, or may lead to study for a licence (equivalent 
to a master’s degree) or a doctorate in the arts. 


University courses usually begin late in September and end early in May. 
It is common for students in Canada to take part-time and summer jobs while 
they are at university to help defray their expenses. A number of universities 
also offer evening courses leading to degrees, and some students holding full- 
time jobs obtain their university education by evening study only. 


Scholarships and other financial assistance are available for many students 
with good academic standing, providing they apply for such aid and are able 
to meet the requirements. 


Vocational and Technical Training 

Each province in Canada has its own pattern, methods and standards of 
vocational or technical education, developed to meet its particular needs. 
In general, publicly-operated vocational or technical training facilities are at 
three different levels in the educational system: secondary school courses, 
post-secondary school courses and other trade and industrial courses. 


The secondary school group includes courses with a definite occupational 
objective along with a study of secondary school mathematics, science, English, 
and social studies. These courses are offered as an alternative to the academic 
high school course and lead to a high school graduation certificate. They are 
given in all provinces except Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and Quebec, 
and vary from three to four years in duration depending on the courses and the 
province. A wide range of occupations are included in these programs including 
automotive, building construction, electrical, metal working, printing, agri- 
culture, ete. 


Post-secondary school technical, commonly designated technician educa- 
tion is offered in 26 institutes of technology located in Nova Scotia, Quebec, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta. New Brunswick will be opening a new 
institute in the fall of 1961, while new institutes are being planned for Vancouver, 
Edmonton, Halifax, St. John’s in Newfoundland and one in Manitoba. The 
common entrance requirement to an institute of technology is secondary 
school graduation. The work offered is technical in nature but narrower in 
scope than in an engineering, scientific or other degree-granting course. The 
graduate of the course receives either a diploma or a certificate. The training 
offered is to prepare individuals to be trained as engineering or scientific 
technicians, medical technicians, administrative technical personnel and other 
fields requiring two to three years of post-secondary education. The total 
number of different courses offered in Canada is over 45; however, no individual 
institute offers all the courses. Some of the areas of technology offered are 
eronautical, mechanical, electrical, electronic, chemical, medical, x-ray, business 
administration, service administration and accountancy. 
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Other trade and industrial courses available in Canada provide pre- 
employment training for young people who have left the regular school system 
or to upgrade adults in their present occupation. In these courses the skills 
the trade or occupation are emphasized: trade theory and mathematics and 
science, as required to work effectively in the trade, are also taught. The courses 
vary in length from six months to two years, depending on the courses and the 
province. A wide range of occupations is covered including automotive, building 
construction, electrical, metal working trades and service occupations. In most 
provinces similar courses are also available through part-time evening or 
correspondence study programs. 


Apprenticeship 


The training of skilled workers in Canada is assuming increasing importance 
to-day in view of the rapidly expanding need for persons with various skills. 

Many of Canada’s skilled workers received their training through appren- 
ticeship, essentially a combination of organized, on-the-job experience and 
classroom or other organized instruction relating to the trade. Often the appren- 
tice previously attended a vocational high school. By and large, the period of 
apprenticeship in Canada is four years, although depending on the occupation 
and the province it may range from two to five years. 

In all provinces (except Prince Edward Island which does not have an 
apprenticeship training program), the occupations for which recognized appren- 
ticeship training facilities exist usually include the skilled construction trades 
and motor vehicle mechanics (see Table 16). At the end of the apprenticeship 
period, a certificate of proficiency is given to the apprentice by the provincial 
Department of Labour. 

Individual firms may also have private apprenticeship programs not covered 
by provincial legislation and a large number of apprentices in Canada are learn- 
ing a trade under these plans. In the skilled printing trades, where there are union 
shops, apprenticeship is regulated by the trade union in agreement with the 
employer. 

Immigrants to Canada should bring with them documents translated into 
English or French, showing the number of years of apprenticeship and experience, 
for these will be of assistance in applying for employment. Some provincial 
governments require tradesmen to hold a certificate of qualification in certain 
trades, granted on the basis of an examination and proof of adequate experience. 
The regulations governing the certification of tradesmen vary from province to 
province and generally apply to one or more of the following trades: auto 
mechanics, barbering, electrical construction, hairdressing, plumbing and 
welding. 

In a few cities and towns journeymen electricians and plumbers are required 
to pass a local examination in order to secure a licence to work in that locality. 

Details of provincial or municipal regulations and requirements may be had 
from the Apprenticeship Branch of the Department of Labour of the province 
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in which work is sought. Additional information on apprenticeship may be 
obtained by writing to the Vocational Training Branch, Department of Labour, 


Ottawa. 


Table 16—Trades for Which Apprenticeship Training 
Programs are Organized, by Province—December 1960 


Aeronautical Mechanic.............. 
Auto-Body and Fender Repair.. 


Boiler Shop Worker.................... 
BoatiBuilderee a... ee: 


CabimnetiMiakerie.2--tee res cece 
Ganpenterne ecko 
COOK Aa as ae et Bees ane Leet 


Dravishtsman tren st-1.ccee eee 


Electrical Construction Worker. 
Electrical Maintenance................ 


GilassiWorkers. 24. ae eee 


Machinist 
Millworker (Factory Wood- 

WOTKED) ete cece eee 
Mill Whitht eee. eee ee 
Motor Vehicle Repair................ 
Moulder 


Painter and Decorator 
Pattern Maker 
Plasterer. ke mee een oe ee 
Plumber and Pipefitter 
Printer 


Radio (Maintenance and Re- 
pair) 
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The growing use of electronic data processing systems offers new possibilities in employment for immigrants 
with the required skills. 


Vocational Guidance 
Canadian students receive career counselling, or vocational guidance, at 


their schools and universities. Immigrants may also go to local schools for this 
purpose, as well as to National Employment Service offices. 


As an aid to vocational guidance, the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour, Ottawa, publishes the CANADIAN OCCUPA- 
TIONS series of individual booklets describing careers and occupations in 
Canada. They may be seen in schools, universities and National Employment 
Service offices across Canada. Overseas they may be obtained from Canadian 
Immigration offices. 


The titles listed below, published in English and French, are available, cost 
prepaid, from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 


Carpenter, 10¢ Forge Shop Occupations, 10¢ 
Bricklayers and Stone-Masons, 10¢ Tool and Die Maker, 10¢ 
Plasterer, 10¢ Railway Careers, 10¢ 
Painter, 10¢ Careers in Engineering, 20¢ 
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Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter, 10¢ 

Sheet-Metal Worker, 10¢ 

Electrician, 10¢ 

Machinist and Machine Operators 
(Metal), 10¢ 

Printing Trades, 10¢ 

Motor Vehicle Mechanic, 10¢ 

Optometrist, 10¢ 

Social Worker, 10¢ 

Lawyer, 10¢ 

Mining Occupations, 10¢ 

Foundry Workers, 10¢ 

Technical Occupations in Radio and 
Electronics, 10¢ 
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Careers in Natural Science, 20¢ 

Hospital Workers.(other than Professional), 
10¢ 

Draughtsman, 10¢ 

Welder, 10¢ 

Careers in Home Economics, 10¢ 

Occupations in the Aircraft Manufacturing 
Industry, 10¢ 

Careers in Construction, 10¢ 

Medical Laboratory Technologist, 10¢ 

Careers in Meteorology, 10¢ 

Teacher, 10¢ 

Physical and Occupational Therapist, 10¢ 

Office Occupations, 20¢ 


VI—LIVING STANDARDS 


In Canada a large proportion of the people own their own homes, 
which are usually single-family dwellings. Credit-buying, to 
furnish and equip the house, is a common practice. Most families 
spend a considerable amount each year on the purchase and 
operation of a car. Leisure activities have increased in importance 
during recent years as a result of a general industrial trend 


towards a shorter working week. 


Spending Habits of Canadians 


The average Canadian city dweller spends slightly less than one-quarter of 
his earnings for food, and about one-sixth for housing, including fuel, light and 
water, according to a recent study made by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in 1957. Further details from this study are given in Table 17. The study was 
based on a budget for a city family averaging 3.4 persons, with an income 


range of $2,500 to $7,000 a year. 


Table 17—City Family Expenditure Patterns: Average 
Dollar Expenditure per Family, 1957 


Average Per Cent 
Expenditure of Total 
Current consumption 
OO CaP ee a rte eed th ate ani $1,178 24.4 
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Source: Urban Family Expenditure, 1957, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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When the family income is lower than this, expenditure on such basic items 
as housing may represent proportionately more. The budget of a family living in 
a small town, or in the country, may average somewhat less for food and housing 
than a city family. 

Shopping habits in Canada are similar to those in the United States with a 
trend towards neighbourhood drive-in centres, each consisting of a cluster of 
stores beside a large automobile parking lot. Much of the grocery store business 
is now done by large self-service supermarkets, usually situated in the suburban 
shopping centres. 


Credit Buying 

Buying on credit, or on an instalment plan, is a feature of Canadian life 
that may not be entirely familiar to people from many other countries. 

Credit-buying enables the consumer to take immediate possession of the 
object being purchased, whether it be furniture, an automobile, electric appliances 
or some other item, and to pay for it later on, usually in regular instalments. 
Sometimes the purchaser is required to make a ““down payment”’ as an expression 
of his good faith. The purchaser makes the instalment payments to the store 
from which he purchased the item, or to a finance company, credit union or 
bank, according to the way in which the credit has been arranged. 

The advantages of credit-buying are that it enables a consumer to enjoy 
certain goods in advance of the time that he actually pays for them, and that it 
stimulates business activity. A disadvantage is that people sometimes tend to 
take on more credit payments than they can afford, thus going into debt or 
having to return the item purchased to the seller or to the finance company. 
Another disadvantage is that some purchasers fail to realize that the interest pay- 
ments involved actually add considerably to the cost of the purchase. 

Interest is usually expressed as being at a “rate of” a certain percentage per 
month or per year of the amount borrowed. For instance, the rate of 14 per cent 
per month would be equivalent to the rate of 18 per cent per year if none of the 
borrowed sum were paid back. Usually, however, interest is charged monthly 
but only on the unpaid balance still owing, so that the annual rate equivalent to 
15 per cent per month is considerably less than 18 per cent per year. 

Buyers should enquire about rates of interest before making purchases. 
Banks and credit unions usually have lower rates than finance companies and 
most stores, although the rates charged by different stores vary. When making 
a major purchase, it is advisable for the customer to consult the Better Business 
Bureau of his community, if he is in doubt about the reputation of the estab- 
lishment. 


Housing 


Large numbers of new dwellings have been built in Canada in recent years, 
many of them in the suburbs of large towns and cities. As Canada’s population 
is growing continually, the need for more housing is increasing too. At the 
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present time the number of dwellings seems to be reasonably adequate in most 
parts of Canada, although housing shortages remain in a few areas. Canada has 
about 4.5 million occupied dwellings. 

It is the custom in Canada for people to work towards owning their own 
homes, paying for the houses in which they live by means of 25, 30 or 35-year 
mortgages. These homes are frequently individual-dwelling houses with a small 
lawn or garden. It is estimated that about 65 per cent of Canadian families own 
and are paying for their own homes, one of the highest proportions of home 
ownership of any country in the world. 

Many people in Canada purchase their homes by means of a mortgage 
which they obtain from a bank or other lending agent and this is insured by 
the federal government’s Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation against 
any loss to the lender through default in payments by the borrower. This 
arrangement has made it much easier for those wanting to buy or build a home 
to obtain the necessary capital. 

Usually the purchaser of the house pays at least 5 per cent of its value in 
cash as a down payment, and arranges to pay the balance to the lending agency 
in equal monthly instalment payments including both interest and principal. 

In 1960, the average buyer of a new home with a loan insured by the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation purchased a house costing $14,380. 
The down payment on this loan was $3,033, and the monthly payment of 
principal, interest and municipal taxes was $99. The average borrower had an 
income of $5,621 a year, so that on the average slightly more than 21 per cent 
of the borrower’s income went into mortgage payments plus municipal taxes. 
It should be pointed out, however, that many people purchase houses in Canada 
while they are earning much less than $5,621 a year. 

A typical single-family house has three bedrooms, a living-dining room, a 
kitchen, a bathroom and a full-sized basement. Most of the newly-built houses 
are furnace-heated and wired for electricity. The average lot has a frontage of 
about 60 feet and is provided with sewer and water services. 

In the centres of cities, lack of space has resulted in the construction of 
many large apartment buildings which are usually occupied under a system of 
rental, although there is a trend towards ownership of individual apartment 
units. In the older houses and apartment buildings rental rates are generally 
lower, depending on the condition of the building and the district. 

Rents vary considerably from one locality to another and even within the 
same locality, according to the quality and location of the dwelling and the 
amount of space for rent. A rough estimate might be that a worker would have 
to pay from 20 to 25 per cent of his income for rent. In some instances, the 
newcomer may have to pay even more than 25 per cent immediately on arrival 
and until he has had time to find accommodation more suited to his means. 
Accommodation for rent is usually advertised in local papers and persons 
interested in learning the actual rents may consult these papers, which are 
usually available at the Chanceries and visa offices of Canadian missions abroad. 
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When renting a house or apartment it is customary to provide one’s own 
furniture, with the exception of such appliances as stove and refrigerator. Some 
houses and apartments, of course, are rented furnished. A tenant taking an 
apartment or renting a house must usually sign a lease of one or two years’ 
duration. When occupying rented premises, the tenant customarily pays for such 
monthly items as the telephone and the electricity. A person renting one or two 
furnished rooms, however, would not ordinarily be required to pay for use of 
the house telephone, or for electricity or water. A single person can usually rent 
a furnished room for $9 or $10 a week. To rent an unfurnished house would 
probably cost $85 to $100 or more a month, unheated, depending on the 
location. 

In connection with Canadian homes it might be well to mention the subject 
of winter heating. Most homes are centrally heated, particularly those in the 
cities. Approximately one-half of the homes have coal, oil or gas furnaces 
designed to distribute heat to each room by means of hot-air duct or hot-water 
systems. Electricity for home heating is now being used on a wider scale. 

The cost of heating varies considerably according to the type of fuel used, 
the size of the house, its insulation, and the degree of heat required. Location 
also affects heating costs because in some parts of Canada the winter is less 
severe than in others. The cost of oil heating is estimated to average $144 to 
$185 per year, that of gas heating $159 to $235 per year and coal heating (requires 
stoking) $120 to $135. The cost of electricity for cooking and hot water heating 
may average about $6 to $10 per month. 

When a person plans to build or to alter a house he must first obtain a 
building permit from the municipal clerk of the community in which the work 
will be done. Such permits are granted only if the proposed building meets with 
the regulations and standards laid down by either the municipality, or the 
provincial building code, or both. 


Automobiles 


In Canada, there is approximately one passenger car for every five persons, 
and the number’of sales of new and used cars is steadily increasing. 

The automobile is considered both a necessity and a luxury. For persons 
living far from the city it has greatly facilitated business and social contacts; for 
suburban dwellers it has made possible a life in the country combined with fast 
transportation to jobs in the city. The automobile is indeed a real time-saver 
in a country where distances are so great and the population so scattered. 

There are, however, occasions when the automobile is less useful than other 
methods of transportation, particularly in places where well-organized public 
transportation facilities are available. For instance, in crowded parts of the city 
where parking is expensive and traffic moves slowly, it may be just as fast and 
more economical to use the public transportation facilities. Similarly, where fast 
commuter trains and buses are in service the commuter may find these just as 
convenient as using his own car. 
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A typical street in a new suburban development. New schools, churches, and shopping centres are integrated 
in the planning stages of such developments. 


The average retail value of new passenger cars for the month of June in the 
years 1957, 1958 and 1959 were $2,847, $2,948 and $2,920 respectively. The 
slight decline in 1959 average retail value as compared with 1958 was the result 
of a major shift on the part of Canadian car buyers to the lower priced European 
made cars. In addition to the size of the car which has an important bearing on 
the cost price, new car prices also depend on the state of the market and the 
time of the year. 

Used cars are sold at a wide range of prices and these prices are usually 
lower in the fall and early winter months. They are priced on a scale according 
to the year, make and model and the condition of the car. 

There is a wide variation in the cost of operating an automobile in Canada 
depending on the district, size of the car and the extent to which the car is used. 
Running costs, including the cost of gasoline, oil and service charges, may be 
estimated at 4 cents a mile.! It must be noted that the price of gasoline varies 
between provinces and cities — the average for June 1959 was 43 cents an imperial 
gallon.! The cost of fuel per mile is dependent on the number of miles obtained 


1 1 mile= 1.609 kilometers; 1 imperial gallon= 4.5 litres. 
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to the gallon. It is estimated that a total cost of 95 or 10 cents per mile (including 
the purchase cost of car) would be typical for operating a Canadian car in 
Canada. 

Licence fees for automobiles are charged annually by each province, and 
range from $9 to $58 for a Canadian car, but are usually between $10 and $20. 
The driver’s licence, also required, usually costs about $1 or $2. Most provinces 
require proof of financial responsibility before granting the licence, which means 
that the automobile owner must purchase at least minimum insurance. Insurance 
costs may range from $39 to $102 a year, for standard coverage. Garage rental 
in the city is about $10 or $15 per month. 


Social and Political Aspects of Canadian Life 


The immigrant will probably find that many aspects of social and political 
life are different in Canada from those he knew at home. 


Immigrants as well as Canadian citizens are entitled to the rights and 
protection of this country, and at the same time assume moral responsibility to 
uphold the principles by which these privileges and rights are enjoyed. 


Among the privileges one might mention are those of civil liberty, the right 
of citizens to vote, freedom of the press, freedom of political organization, and 
fair employment practices. 


Civil liberty means freedom in the everyday affairs of life. It is protected 
by the legal right of habeas corpus which means that a person cannot be held by 
police unless specifically charged with an offence, and if so charged he must be 
tried before a court of law within a specified period of time. 


The right to vote for persons over the age of 21 is a privilege Canadians now 
take for granted but it is a right that was won against heavy opposition in the 
past. In the federal elections all Canadian citizens and all British subjects 21 
years of age or more, male or female, who have resided in Canada for approxi- 
mately one year prior to the date of the election are entitled to vote. The 
regulations defining those who may vote in provincial elections are under the 
control of the provinces but the principles are similar. For municipal elections, 
however, it is customary for only those who are legally recognized as property 
Owners or as tenants to vote. 


Freedom of the press is another privilege enjoyed by Canadians. News- 
papers are entitled to print what they choose, although most have established 
their own code of ethics in order to preserve their good reputation. They may be 
sued for libellous statements and are subject to fines or other punishment of the 
court if convicted. 


People in Canada are free to form political organizations and take part in 
their activities as long as the activities themselves are within the law; that is, the 
organizations may plan peaceful projects but must not conspire to overthrow 
the government by force. 
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An immigrant instructor in ballet at the Summer School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta. 


Entertainment and the Arts 

There is increasing opportunity in Canada to study and practise the arts, 
and a wider opportunity to enjoy them: shorter working hours combined with 
a rising income level have resulted in a much livelier interest in all the arts during 


the post-war years. 

Of considerable significance to the advancement of the arts in Canada is 
the financial assistance given music, festival, theatre, ballet, opera, the visual 
arts and other groups in Canada, through the form of grants by the Canada 
Council, a government agency established in 1957. During the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1960 these grants amounted to slightly more than 1 million dollars. 

This grant of money, however, is still insufficient to meet the huge expenses 
involved. Therefore, only the larger cities are able to maintain fair-sized pro- 
fessional orchestras, theatres and ballet companies. Outlying districts are largely 
served by radio and television so that much of the city-centred entertainment is 
widely distributed across the whole continent. The growth of government and 
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Football is a very popular spectator sport and a rugged one for the players. Professional teams battle-it - 
out for the national championship during the summer and fall months. 


private broadcasting facilities in the last decade has been very considerable. 
This aspect of national entertainment has, in turn, stimulated the demand for 
professional actors, artistes and musicians to a remarkable degree. 


Libraries are available almost everywhere. There were over 870 libraries, 
exclusive of those in academic institutions, in Canada in 1958. Library service 
of some kind was available to 77.7 per cent of the total population. 


Every publishing day 113 daily newspapers appear on the streets, of which 
95 are in English, 12 in French and the remainder in other languages. These 
newspapers report their collective circulation at over 4,000,000 copies. There 
were 766 magazines and periodicals in 1959 ranging widely in topics from art, 


sport and religion to construction, and these enjoyed an over-all circulation of 
over 17,842,000. 


Because Canada is still sparsely settled in many parts, radio and television 
play a most important role in continental communication. Canada operates the 
longest television network in the world. Programs for both radio and television 
are broadcast over separate English and French networks. 


More than 85 per cent of Canadian homes have television sets and almost 
every home has one or more radios. The price of radios has been within the 
average budget for some time. A television set is a fairly expensive item and is 
usually purchased on the instalment plan. 
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Radio and television broadcasting in Canada is a combination of public 
and private enterprise. At January 1961 the publicly-owned Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation operated 32 radio stations and 16 television stati ons; private 
stations at the same time number 227 radio stations and 57 television stations. 
A Board of Broadcast Governors is responsible to Parliament for the direction 
and supervision of all broadcasting in Canada. 

Since private radio and television stations depend largely on advertising to 
defray their operating costs, they attempt to provide programs with wide public 
appeal in order to reach the largest audience for their advertising. The Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, because it is not wholly dependent on advertisin g, 
offers programs with a freer educational emphasis, including many musical 
programs of a classical and varied nature. 


Sports 

Canadians are enthusiastic about sports, both as participants and as 
spectators, and the newcomer should have no difficulty in finding sporting 
activities which appeal to him. In Canada there appears to be less interest in 
gymnastics and group exercises than is the case in most European countries, 
although gymnasium facilities are available at Y.M.C.A. and other group centres 
and at most large schools. 

Canadians spend a considerable amount each year on sports equipment and 
club fees. Camping equipment and boats with outboard motors are owned by 
many Canadians, who spend their annual vacations along the shores of Canada’s 
many lovely waterways, or go farther afield in search of hunting, fishing or 
camping places.and to ski resorts in winter. Many families either build or reni 
a small frame cottage for summer use. 

The most popular summer sports in Canada are baseball, swimming, fishing, 
golf and lawn bowling. Well organized facilities for other sports such as tennis, 
sailing, water skiing, canoeing and horseback riding are also available in many 
communities. In the fall, the main interest of Canadians is centred on football. 
Soccer is played, to a lesser extent, by schools and universities as well as pro- 
fessional teams. It is a sport that is watched with enthusiasm by more Canadians 
every year. In winter, skating, hockey and curling are very popular, and skiing 
is finding more participants every year. Badminton and squash are available at 
clubs in the larger centres. 

With the exception of team sports, most games are open to women as well 
as men. In the larger centres well-organized Y.M.C.A.’s and Y.W.C.A.’s provide 
an opportunity for engaging in sports and social activities, including dancing, 
at quite moderate cost. 


Rural Living Conditions | | 

Living conditions in Canada’s country districts may be a little different from 
those the immigrant is accustomed to at home, but life in rural Canada is 
vigorous and rewarding. Many people prefer the attractions of country life to 


the amenities of urban living. 
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One of the really pleasant things about living in Canada is the ease with which the family can get out into 
the country for a picnic or some fishing. The family shown here emigrated to Canada in 1954. 


One of the distinguishing features of country life in Canada is distance. 
The rural Canadian may often live at a considerable distance from neighbours 
and the nearest town. Distances to-day, however, are made much less important 
by the automobile, and most farmers and people in small towns, who require 
transportation to any great extent have their own automobiles or trucks. 


Living conditions in rural areas in Canada are, of course, different from 
those in the city. However, an increasing number of farm homes are acquiring 
“city” conveniences: 87 per cent now have electricity, which is an increase from 
only 50 per cent in 1949, 


The method of heating is one way in which farm homes, or those in small 
towns, may differ from the usual city home. Although many country homes 
have central heating, the wood stove is frequently used, and its heat distributed 
to the rooms by large stove pipes and air ducts. The wood stove is commonly 
used for cooking where there is no electricity. 


Hot and cold running water, too, may not always be found in rural homes 
to the extent that they are in the city. However, the prices of plumbing and 
heating equipment have declined in recent years, bringing them within the budget 
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of the average farm or small-town dweller. Most Canadian farms and small-town 
homes have their own wells from which they obtain fresh water for all purposes. 


Most farm and country dwellers consider that the advantages of rural life— 
fresh air, lots of space, one’s own garden and livestock, a quieter life, and 
possible lower living costs— outweigh the relative isolation and the shortcomings 
of household facilities that do not match the latest fashions in domestic comfort. 


The social pattern in the small towns, villages and outlying areas of Canada 
does not differ in any major respect from rural social patterns in other settled 
parts of the world. The rural Canadian is, by tradition, a friendly, gregarious 
person with a lively interest in the social life of his community. In this respect 
country life in Canada reflects many European influences. In most country 
districts there are numerous recurring local events which help to sustain friendly 
social conditions. Such events as church groups, dances, teas, clubs, and card 
parties are common to rural Canada, particularly in the winter. 
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VII—SOCIAL INSURANCE 
AND SOCIAL WELFARE SERVICES 


In Canada various schemes, some local and some national, 
some voluntary and some public, are available to meet the social 
security needs of the people. A national system of unemployment 
insurance and provincial systems of workmen's compensation offer 
protection to the employee. There are government allowances 
for children, old people and handicapped people, and provision 
for cases of special family need. A hospital insurance plan and 
various medical insurance plans are available in most parts of 
the country. Immigrants, however, should not expect to find in 
Canada the same social security programs as in the country from 
which they have emigrated. 


Unemployment Insurance 

Unemployment insurance is provided in Canada by the federal government 
from a fund to which workers contribute a small amount from each pay cheque, 
based on the level of their earnings. Employers make a matching contribution 
for each such worker on their staff. The federal government also makes a 
contribution equal to one-fifth of the total paid by employees and by employers, 
and pays all the costs of administration. 

When a worker is laid off due to a shortage of work, he may obtain benefit, 
payments if he has made the required number of contributions and is ready, 
able and willing to take suitable work immediately. A person who is not seeking 
work is not entitled to benefit. There is an initial waiting period of one week 
before benefits are paid, and there may be additional postponements up to six 
weeks in special cases where it can be shown that the worker has refused oppor- 
tunities for suitable employment or has been discharged for misconduct. The 
benefits for unemployed persons range from $6 to $36 a week, depending on 
their past earnings and on whether the claimant has a dependent. 

All employed persons are covered by unemployment insurance unless 
specifically excepted. Generally speaking, the insurance covers people on hourly, 
daily, piece or mileage rates of pay and salaried persons earning less than $5,460 
a year. Excepted are people on salary earning more than $5,460 a year, and those 
employed in agriculture, domestic service, school teaching, the permanent civil 
service, most hospitals, and in a few other occupations. 

To receive benefits a person must first show the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission office in his district that he or she is unemployed and is available 
for employment. To qualify for benefits a person must have made at least 30 
weekly contributions during the past 104 weeks, and eight of these contributions 
must have been made in the past 52 weeks. On a subsequent claim, at least 24 
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of the 30 weekly contributions must have been made since the commencement 
of the previous claim or in the last 52 weeks, whichever is the longer period. 
These periods may be extended to cover time lost through sickness or time spent 
in non-insured employment or self-employment, or for other special reasons. 


In addition to regular benefits, a person who is unemployed between 
December 1 and May 15 may qualify for seasonal benefits if he has used up 
regular benefits, or does not have enough contributions to qualify for regular 
benefits, but has made at least 15 weeks’ contributions since the previous March 
31 or his previous benefit period has terminated after the week in which 15th 
of May occurred. 


There are no residence or citizenship requirements for unemployment 
insurance and the benefit payments are not subject to income tax. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Ifa workman is employed in an industry covered by a provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, he is eligible for compensation for injury suffered on the 
job or resulting from an industrial disease, unless he is disabled for less than a 
stated number of days. For any disability connected with his employment, no 
matter what the length of disability, he is entitled to free medical aid, including . 
hospitalization, for as long as needed. 


Compensation and medical aid are paid from an Accident Fund to which 
employers are required to contribute and which provides a system of mutual 
insurance. No contribution towards the benefits provided may be collected from 
the worker. 


A very large number of industries and occupations are covered by each 
provincial Act, including lumbering, mining, construction and manufacturing. 
Hospitals, shops, hotels and restaurants are covered in most provinces. An 
industry or occupation that is not included in the provincial workmen’s 
compensation scheme may secure compensation coverage on the application of 
the employer and on the payment of the required assessment. Office employees 
are covered in the same way as manual workers. 


A worker covered by the Act has no right to sue his employer for injuries 
received in the course of employment. 


Cash benefits for disability are paid at the rate of 75 per cent of average 
earnings, subject to a provision that yearly earnings above a specified maximum 
may not be taken into account. The ceiling on annual earnings varies from one 
province to another, ranging from $3,000 to $6,000. A minimum payment per 
week or per month is provided in all the Acts. After the period of temporary 
disability is over, any permanent disability resulting from the accident is deter- 
mined, and an award made in the form of a life. pension or a lump sum. Such 
awards are based on 75 per cent of the average earnings of the workman for the 
year prior to the accident. 
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First aid. This is a free service usually available fo employees in modern factories. The industrial 
nurse in the picture, a newcomer to Canada, is employed at a manufacturing plant in Montreal, 


Quebec. 


Where death results from an injury or industrial disease, a payment is made 
towards the burial expenses of the workman. A widow receives a lump sum cash 
payment, a pension during her life-time or until she remarries, and a monthly 
award for each child under 16 (in some provinces under 18). 

The pension to a widow varies from $50 to $100 a month and the payment 
to a dependent child from $20 to $35 a month, depending on the province. 
Somewhat higher monthly payments are provided for orphan children. The 
amount allowed for funeral expenses ranges from $200 to $400. 

Additional information on workmen’s compensation may be obtained from 
the bulletin ““Workmen’s Compensation in Canada”’, October 1960, published 
by the federal Department of Labour. 

Immigrants are eligible for workmen’s compensation benefits from the 
beginning of their employment in Canada. 


Family Allowances 

All children born in Canada, and all children of newcomers who have lived 
in Canada for one year, are eligible for family allowances paid by the federal 
Department of National Health and Welfare. 

To qualify for the allowance the child must be registered for it, and must be 
“maintained” by a parent according to the definition of the Family Allowances 
Act. The allowances are paid monthly to the parent, usually the mother. They 
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are tax-free, and are paid by cheque at the following rates: children under 10 
years of age, $6; children aged 10 to 15, $8. The allowances are paid for children 
of school age only when they are regularly attending school as required by 
provincial legislation. 


Family Assistance 


Family assistance is a grant for children of immigrants or of persons 
returning to Canada after a prolonged absence, and is payable to the parents. 
It is designed to assist the family during the first year after admission to Canada 
or return to Canada for permanent residence, a period when children are not 
eligible for family allowances. Family assistance is administered by the Immi- 
gration Branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 

Family assistance is payable at the end of each three months at the rate of 
$5 per month for each eligible child, from the date of admission, or return, until 
a period of 12 months has elapsed. 


Old Age Security 


Old age security is paid by the federal government at the rate of $55 a 
month to all residents of Canada 70 years of age and over, provided they have 
resided in Canada for at least 10 years. The pension is payable outside the 
country to any pensioner for the first six months of any absence and is payable 
indefinitely outside the country to those with at least 25 years residence in 
Canada since age 21. 


Old Age Assistance and Disabled and Blind Persons’ Allowances 


The federal and provincial governments co-operate in providing assistance ° 
of up to $55 a month to persons in need who are aged 65 to 69, to those 18 and 
over who are totally and permanently disabled, and to those aged 18 and over 
who are blind. Under these programs, payment of assistance or allowances is 
made by the provinces, some of which also pay an additional supplement in 
cases of need. 

Under each of the three programs, an applicant for assistance must have 
resided in Canada for 10 years and must meet a test of need to be eligible. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


Allowances on behalf of needy mothers and their dependent children are 
provided by all provinces. Assistance is granted to widows, mothers with 
husbands in mental hospitals and, in nine provinces, to mothers who are 
deserted or whose husbands are disabled. Some provinces provide also for 


mothers with husbands in penal institutions and for divorced, separated and 
unmarried mothers. 


To be eligible for these allowances, an applicant must be caring for one or 
more children of eligible age, and must meet specified conditions primarily of 
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need and residence and, in two provinces, of citizenship. In the latter case, the 
requirement is that the applicant be a Canadian citizen or a British subject, 
the wife or widow of a Canadian citizen or British subject or that the child have 
been born in Canada. 


The maximum monthly allowance payable to a mother with one child v 
from one province to another. An additional amount is paid for each additio ona 
child and in some provinces for a disabled father in the home. Certain provinces 
have established a maximum amount payable to a family and the majority of 
provinces grant supplementary aid where special need is apparent. 


General Assistance 

General assistance, including emergency assistance, is available 
provinces to persons who are in need because of unemployment, illne 
reasons. In most provinces assistance is given for food, clothing, 
utilities, but it may also cover other aid as, incapacitation or rehabilitative 
allowances, post-sanatorium allowances, maintenance costs of boar 


administered by municipal or provincial welfare departments under provincial 
legislation. In most provinces, minimum standards of assistance to be observed 
are set by the province. Costs are borne by the municipal, provincial and federa! 
governments. Special arrangements are made for emergency aid to newcomers 
to Canada who have not yet acquired residence, usually a period of one year, in 
any province. 


Hospital Care 

Prepaid hospital care at the standard ward level is now provided through 
federal-provincial hospital insurance programs in all provinces and territories, 

Under separate legislation, the Immigration Medical Service provides free 
hospital care to immigrants who become ill en route to their destination or while 
awaiting employment. Anyone in Canada suffering from mental illness or tuber- 
culosis also receives free or substantially free hospital care. Other special groups 
receiving free hospital care are members of the Armed Forces, veterans (for 
service-connected illness or disability), Indians, Eskimos and insured sick 
mariners. 

Each of the provincial hospital insurance programs offers in-patient stand- 
ard ward care, diagnostic, laboratory and other hospital services. In addition, 
most plans provide emergency out-patient treatment, and several provide com- 
prehensive out-patient diagnostic services. 

In some provinces the patient is required to pay a portion of the cost: 

—In British Columbia $1.00 a day is charged for the period of hospitalisa- 
tion and $2.00 each for emergency visits to hospital. The remainder of the cost 
is met from the proceeds of a special sales tax. No direct charge is made for 
people receiving public assistance. 
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—In Alberta, all patients pay a daily charge of from $1.50 to $2.00, except 
persons in receipt of public assistance, maternity patients, and certain polio, 
arthritic and cancer patients. 

—The Saskatchewan Hospital Services Plan provides hospital care upon 
payment of annual premiums, which for 1960 are set at $48 for a family group 
and $24 for a single person. Persons receiving public assistance are cared for 
at either provincial or municipal expense. 


—In Manitoba and Ontario, the provincial hospital plans are financed 
through monthly premiums. In Manitoba these are $3.00 for a single person, 
$6.00 for a family; in Ontario, $2.10 for a single person, $4.20 for a family. 
Costs for public assistance recipients are assumed by either the provincial or 
municipal government. 


—The Nova Scotia hospital scheme provides, additionally, a wide range of 
specified out-patient services as well as the usual emergency out-patient care. 
There are no patient charges since financing is largely by a provincial sales tax. 


—In Newfoundland, the hospital insurance plan also provides a broad 
range of out-patient services. 


—The plan in Prince Edward Island is financed by personal premiums. 
The rates are $2.00 and $4.00 a month respectively for a single person and a 
family. 

—In Quebec and the Northwest and Yukon Territories, the plan is financed 
out of general revenue, although in the Northwest Territories there is also a 
daily charge of $1.50 per patient day. 


In those provinces where it is necessary to be enrolled in a hospital scheme 
and pay a regular premium in order to belong, enquiries should be directed to 
the provincial hospital authority in the province concerned. 


Medical Care 


In certain areas of Manitoba and Saskatchewan, municipally sponsored 
prepaid medical care plans offer a varying range of physician’s services to 
residents, who must pay an annual premium or a property tax or a combination 
of the two. Such local plans are not common throughout Canada. The Swift 
Current area in south-western Saskatchewan operates a medical-dental plan 
financed from a combination of property tax and premium payments. In the 
outlying areas of Newfoundland, medical care and certain nursing services are 
provided on a premium basis, and the Children’s Health Service provides free 
medical and surgical service in hospital to all children under 16 years of age. 


Six provinces have special medical programs for some or all of those persons 
who receive social assistance or relief, blindness allowances, mother’s allowances, 
disability allowances, old age security (supplemental allowance), old age assist- 
ance or widow’s pensions. In addition, in some provinces, children who are 
wards of the government are included among those who may receive special 
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medical assistance. In these cases, services are given free of charge with the 
possible exception of dental and optical care and drugs. British Columbia 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, Ontario, Manitoba and Nova Scotia are the six a 
inces that supply services in varying degree to these special groups of people. 
In each of the other provinces and in the two territories assistance is given ona 
local discretionary basis to persons unable to pay for all or part of their medical 
care. 


A number of provinces have developed programs under which free or 
substantially free services are provided for persons suffering from specific 
diseases such as tuberculosis, mental illness, cancer, poliomyelitis and arthritis. 
The federal government also provides medical care to members of the armed 
forces, certain classes of war veterans, Eskimos, Indians and insured mariners. 


Voluntary Health Insurance Schemes 

A wide variety of private companies as well as non-profit co-operative and 
medically sponsored organizations offer insurance against the expenses of 
hospital, medical and surgical fees, and in some instances against loss of wages 
for accident or sickness. The premium paid depends upon the type of contract 
purchased. 

In many industrial and group plans (see Chapter IV), the employer pays 
part of the premium. While these schemes are usually operated only within 
certain localities, it may sometimes be possible for a person to make arrange- 
ments to stay within such program even though changing his place of residence 
or his job. 

A person who does not belong to any organization that has a group plan 
may purchase hospital or medical insurance from a private company or a volun- 
tary non-profit insurance agency organized to provide all types of insurance on 
a national, provincial or local basis. Private companies also sell insurance 
against accident or loss of pay to individuals. These types of insurance may be 
purchased by individuals or by families. Again, under some of these plans, it is 
also possible to retain coverage even though changing one’s place of residence 
or one’s job or after reaching retirement age. It is important that a person 
intending to buy insurance inform himself about the plans of several different 
agencies before undertaking to purchase a contract. 


Free Legal Aid 

In many centres across Canada, the local Bar Association provides free 
legal aid to persons whose incomes are very low. In several provinces this aid is 
supplemented by the government to permit broader coverage. Under such plans 
both criminal and civil cases can be conducted, and legal counsel provided on 
behalf of the indigent persons, without expense to him. 
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